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ERE’S good news for every high school 

student who has hoped that some day a 
really good fountain pen could be bought for a 
dollar. This supremely smooth-writing, beau- 
tifully designed new Spencerian is the pen 
you've been waiting for—an entirely new pen 
that is made better, looks better and writes 


better than other pens at the price. 


The iridium tipped, flexible point—made of 
gold-plated stainless steel — starts instantly, 


and glides across the paper with a swift, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 BROADWAY, DEPT. E, NEW YORK 
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CHOOSE FROM THESE STRIKING COLORS—ON THIS DISPLAY AT YOUR DEALERS 


smooth action that makes writing easier. Avail- 
able in fine and medium points, and in a choice 
of handsome colors—with the beautiful new 


bevelled shape, the smartest design in pens. 


This new Spencerian Pen is just made for 
Christmas! Give one to yourself or friend, and 
you'll give year-round pleasure in writing. 
Drop in at your local pen dealer’s today, and 
see the striking designs from which to choose 


—displayed on the counter card above, 


which shows scores of your school’s games. 
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You Can’t Eat a Book, But— 


An Editorial 


r NAHE young lady in one 
of Denys Wortman’s 
cartoons was com- 

plaining to her girl] friend at 

the office: “Didn’t do nothin’ 
last night—no date and the 
radio was broke. So I picked 

up a book, and first thing I 

knew it was 12 o’clock. Gee, 

was 1 burned to waste a whole evening like that!” 

Barring a few minor improvements in language, 
she might have been one of a good many high school 
students we know. If they can’t find a movie, a radio 
program, a bridge party, or an automobile drive to 
entertain them, they count their spare time lost. 
Nothing to fall back on but—books! Isn’t that tough? 
Doesn’t your heart bleed for them? 

From this and other telltale evidences one gets 
the impression that the American people are losing 
both the taste and the ability for reading books, 
largely because the radio, the movies, picture maga- 
zines, and other more exciting and less demanding 
forms of entertainment provide such powerful com- 
petition that serious books come out a bad last. Of 
course it isn’t because Americans cannot read, for 
universal public education has gradually reduced 
illiteracy in the United States to less than 5 per cent. 
It can’t be, either, because books are not available, 
for, as Mr. R. L. Duffus shows in his thought provok- 
ing article in this issue, vast numbers of new books 
are published each year, and at least 200,000,000 sepa- 
tate copies are produced annually in America. But 
Mr. Duffus also proves that the average American 
reads not more than seven books a year. At least he 
buys, borrows, begs, or steals that many! It is true 
that the distribution of books is inefficient and un- 
even in many parts of the country but the publishers, 
book stores, and libraries are doing their best to 
Overcome that handicap. 





The answer seems to be that, if we wanted books 
as much as we want candy, tobacco, liquor, lipstick, 
movies, and other items, we could have them. In 
other words, the people of this nation, and that in- 
cludes the children growing up in school, don’t know 
that books are interesting. We spend a great deal of 
time reading newspapers and popular magazines, 
and certainly no one objects to our being well in- 
formed. But anybody who confines his reading fare 
to the daily newspaper, the Saturday Evening Post, 
a screen magazine, and a few others has cut himself 
off from the greatest and most permanent source of 
enjoyment man has devised. There is no satisfactory 
substitute for a well-written book. 

Once a year we celebrate National Book Week, 
and what with book fairs, assembly programs, and 
many another scheme, the worth of good books is 
borne in upon us anew. This special Books number of 
Scholastic is planned to show how fascinating the 
whole process of writing, making, distributing, and 
reading books can be, and we hope it will set you 
running to book shops and libraries, and building up 
a little collection of your own. 

We've often heard it said that life is more impor- 
tant than books, that a good beefsteak and all the 
other creature comforts are not to be despised, and 
that the man of action is more to be admired than 
the bookish person who wears away his life with his 
nose buried in musty tomes. Everything in its place, 
and we’d be the last to say that second-hand experi- 
ence is as valuable as the real thing. But we think 
there’s a fallacy here. And the people who spend 
their time in restless racing around after futile ac- 
tivity will eventually find it out. The mind must be 
fed as well as the body if we want to be well-bal- 
anced human beings. And if you haven’t yet learned 
that great and stimulating books double both the 
happiness and the effectiveness of life, it’s time you 
were beginning. 
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A Chapter from a Novel for Bookworms 


By Christopher Morley 


Roger Mifflin called his book van Par- 
nassus; named the fat white horse who 
drew the literary wagon over the roads 
between Maine and Florida Pegasus. 
When he drove his outfit into Helen Mc- 
Gill’s farmyard one day he had an idea 
he wanted to sel] Parnassus and Pegasus 
to Miss McGill’s brother Andrew. He had 
picked out Andrew McGill, the “Sage of 
Redfield” because he was famous as the 
author of several books on sane country 
living. Andrew was away from the farm 
when Mr. Mifflin arrived and as soon as 
Helen McGill found out what was in 
Mifflin’s mind she decided to buy Par- 
nassus herself. She was weary of An- 
drew’s long absences from the farm in 
search of material and wearier still of 
cooking and keeping the farmhouse go- 
ing. But the important thing was to keep 
Andrew from finding out about it be- 
cause she knew he’d call the whole adven- 
ture ridiculous. 


UST out of sight of the farm the 
road forks, one way running on 
to Walton where you cross the 

river by a covered bridge, the other 
swinging down toward Greenbriar 
and Port Vigor. Mrs. Collins lives a 
mile or so up the Walton road, and as 
I very often run over to see her I 
thought Andrew would be most like- 
ly to look*for me there. So, after we 
had passed through the grove, I took 
the right-hand turn to Greenbriar. 
We began the long ascent over 
Huckleberry Hill and as I smelt the 
fresh autumn odour of the leaves I 
chuckled a little. 

Mr. Mifflin seemed in a perfect 
ecstasy of high spirits. “This is cer- 
tainly grand,” he said. “‘Lord, I ap- 
plaud your spunk. Do you think Mr. 
McGill will give chase?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” I said. “Not 
right away, anyhow. He’s so used to 
my settled ways that I don’t think 
he’ll suspect anything till he finds my 
note. I wonder what kind of a story 
Mrs. McNally will tell!” 

“How about putting him off the 
scent?” he said. “Give me your hand- 
kerchief.’” 


I did so. He hopped nimbly out, ran 
back down the hill (he was a spry 
little person in spite of his bald 
crown), and dropped the handker- 
chief on the Walton Road about a 
hundred feet beyond the fork. Then 
he followed me up the slope. 

“There,” he said, grinning like a 
kid, “that’ll fool him. The Sage of 
Redfield will undoubtedly follow a 
false spoor and the criminals will 
win a good start. But I’m afraid it’s 
rather easy to follow a craft as un- 
usual as Parnassus.” 

“Tell me how you manage the 
thing,” I said: “Do you really make it 
pay?” We halted at the top of the hill 
to give Pegasus a breathing space. 
The terrier lay down in the dust and 
watched us gravely. Mr. Mifflin 
pulled out a pipe and begged my per- 
mission to smoke. 

“It’s rather comical how I first got 
into it,” he said. “I was a school 
teacher down in Maryland. I’d been 
plugging away in a country school 
for years, on a starvation salary. I 
was trying to support an invalid 
mother, and put by something in 
case of storms. I remember how I 
used to wonder whether I’d ever be 
able to wear a suit that wasn’t shab- 
by and have my shoes polished every 
day. Then my health went back on 
me. The doctor told me to get into 
the open air. By and by I got this idea 
of a traveling bookstore. I had al- 
ways been a lover of books, and in 
the days when I boarded out among 
the farmers I used to réad aloud to 
them. After my mother died I built 
the wagon to suit my own ideas, 
bought a stock of books from a big 
second-hand store in Baltimore, and 
set out. Parnassus just about saved 
my life I guess.” 

He pushed his faded old cap back 
on his head and relit his pipe. I 
clicked to Pegasus and we rumbled 
gently off over the upland, looking 


down across the pastures. Distay 
cow bells sounded tankle-tonk am 
the bushes. Across the slope of the 
hill I could see the road Winding 
away to Redfield. Somewhere along 
that road Andrew would be Tolling 
back toward home and roast pork 
with apple sauce; and here was |, 
setting out on the first madness of my 
life without even a qualm. 

“Miss McGill,” said the little man, 
“this rolling pavilion has been wife 
doctor and religion. to me for seven 
years. A month ago I would haye 
scoffed at the thought of leaving her; 
but somehow it’s come over me I neeg 
a change. There’s a book I’ve been 
yearning to write for a long time, and 
I need a desk steady under my ¢. 
bows and a roof over my head. And 
silly as it seems, I’m crazy to get back 
to Brooklyn. My brother and I used tg 
live there as kids. Think of walking 
over the old Bridge at sunset and 
seeing the towers of Manhattan 
against a red sky! And those old gray 
cruisers down in the Navy Yard! 
You don’t know how tickled I am to 
sell out. I’ve sold a lot of copies of 
your brother’s books and I’ve often 
thought he’d been the man to buy 
Parnassus if I got tired of her.” 

“So he would,” I said. “Just the 
man. He’d be only too likely to—and 
go maundering about in this jaunting 
car and neglect the farm. But tell me 
about selling books. How much profit 
do you make out of it? We'll be pass- 
ing Mrs. Mason’s farm, by and by, 
and we might as well sell her some- 
thing just to make a start.” 

“It’s very simple,” he said. “I re- 
plenish my stock whenever I go 
through a big town. There’s alwaysa 
second - hand bookstore somewhere 
about, where you can pick up odds 
and ends. And every now and then! 
write to a wholesaler in New York 
for some stuff. When I buy a book! 
mark in the back just what I paid for 
it, then I know what I can afford to 
sell it for. See here.” 

He pulled up a book from behind 
the seat—a copy of Lorna Doone it 
was—and showed me the lettersam 
scrawled in pencil in the back. 

“That means that I paid ten cents 
for this. Now, if you sell it for a qual- 
ter you’ve got a safe profit. It costs 
me about four dollars a week to mm 
Parnassus — generally less. If you 
clear that much in six days you cal 
afford to lay off on Sundays!” 

“How do you know that a m stands 
for ten cents?” I asked. 

“The code word’s manuscript. Each 
letter stands for a figure, from 0 wp 
to 9, see?” He scrawled it down oné 
scrap of paper: 

manuscript 
0123456789 


“Now you see a m stands for 10, 
an would be 12, n s is 24, acisl 
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' ammis $1.00, and so on. I don’t pay 


much over 50 cents for books as a 
rule, because country folks are shy 
of paying much for them. They’ll pay 
a lot for a separator or a buggy top, 
but they’ve never been taught to 
worry about literature! But it’s sur- 
prising how excited they get about 
pooks if you sell ’em the right kind. 
Over beyond Port Vigor there’s a 
farmer who’s waiting for me to go 
back—I’ve been there three or four 
times—and he’ll buy about five dol- 
lars’ worth if I know him. First time 
I went there I sold him Treasure 
Island, and he’s talking about it yet. 
I sold him Robinson Crusoe, and 
Little Women for his daughter, and 
Huck Finn, and Grubb’s book about 
The Potato. Last time I was there he 
wanted some Shakespeare, but I 
wouldn’t give it to him. I didn’t think 
he was up to it yet.” 

I began to see something of the 
little man’s idealism in his work. He 
was a kind of traveling missionary in 
his way. A hefty talker, too. His eyes 
were twinkling now and I could see 
him warming up. 

“Lord!” he said, “when you sell a 
man a book you don’t sell him just 
twelve ounces of paper and ink and 
glue—you sell him a whole new liie. 
Love and friendship and humour 
and ships at sea by night—there’s all 
heaven and earth in a book, a real 
book I mean. Jiminy! If I were the 
baker or the butcher or the broom 
huckster, people would run to the 
gate when I came by—just waiting 
for my stuff. And here I go loaded 
with everlasting salvation — yes, 
ma’am, salvation for their little, 
stunted minds—and it’s hard to make 
‘em see it. That’s what makes it 
worth while—I’m doing something 
that nobody else from Nazareth, 
Maine, to Walla Walla, Washington, 





has ever thought of. It’s a new field, 
but by the bones of Whitman it’s 
worth while. That’s what this coun- 
try needs—more books!” 

He laughed at his own vehemence. 
“Do you know, it’s comical,” he said. 
“Even the publishers, the fellows 
that print the books, can’t see what 
I’m doing for them. Some of ’em re- 
fuse me credit because I sell their 
books for what they’re worth instead 
of for the prices they mark on them. 
They write me letters about price- 
maintenance — and I write back 
about merit-maintenance. Publish a 
good book and I’1l get a good price for 
it, say I! Sometimes I think the pub- 
lishers know less about books than 
anyone else! I guess that’s natural, 
though. Most school teachers don’t 
know much about children.” 

“The best of it is,” he went on, “I 
have such a darn good time. Peg and 
Bock (that’s the dog) and I go loafing 
along the road on a warm summer 
day, and by and by we'll fetch up 
alongside some boarding-house and 
there are the boarders all rocking off 
their lunch on the veranda. Most of 
’em bored to death—nothing good to 
read, nothing to do but sit and watch 
the flies buzzing in the sun and the 
chickens rubbing up and down in the 
dust. First thing you know I'll sell 
half a dozen books that put the love 
of life into them, and they don’t for- 
get Parnassus in a hurry. Take 
O. Henry, for instance—there isn’t 
anything so doggone sleepy that he 
won’t enjoy that man’s stories. He 
understood life, you bet, and he could 
write it down with all its little twists. 
I've spent an evening reading 
O. Henry and Wilkie Collins to peo- 
ple and had them buy out all their 
books I had and clamour for more.” 

“What do you do in winter?” I 
asked—a practical question. 
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Mifflin jumped down and raised the side flap of the wagon. 


“That depends on where I am 
when bad weather sets in,” said Mr. 
Mifflin. “Two winters I was down 
south and managed to keep Parnas- 
sus going all through the season. 
Otherwise, I just lay up wherever I 
am. I’ve never found it hard to get 
lodging for Peg and a job for myself, 
if I had to have them. Last winter I 
worked in a bookstore in Boston. 
Winter before, I was in a country 
drugstore down in Pennsylvania. 
Winter before that, I tutored a cou- 
ple of small boys in English litera- 
ture. Winter before that, I was a 
steward on a steamer; you see how it 
goes. I’ve had a fairly miscellaneous 
experience. As far as I can see, a man 
who’s fond of books never need 
starve! But this winter I’m planning 
to live with my brother in Brooklyn 
and slog away at my book. Lord, how 
I’ve pondered over that thing! Long 
summer afternoons I’ve sat here, jog- 
ging along in the dust, thinking it out 
until it seemed as if my forehead 
would burst. You see, my idea is that 
the common people—in the country, 
that is—never have had any chance 
to get hold of books, and never have 
had anyone to explain what books can 
mean. It’s all right for college presi- 
dents to draw up their five-foot 
shelves of great literature, and for 
the publishers to advertise sets of 
their Linoleum Classics, but what the 
people need is the good, homely, hon- 
est stuff—something that’ll stick to 
their ribs—make them laugh and 
tremble and feel sick to think of the 
littleness of this popcorn ball spin- 
ning in space without ever even get- 
ting a hot-box! And something that’ll 
spur ’em on to keep the hearth well 
swept and the wood pile split into 
kindling and the dishes washed and 
dried and put away. Anyone who can 
get the country people to read some- 
thing worth while is doing his nation 
a real service. And that’s what this 
caravan of culture aspires to... . You 
must be weary of this harangue! 
Does the Sage of Redfield ever run 
on like that?” 


“Not to me,” I said. “He’s known 
me so long that he thinks of me asa 
kind of animated bread-baking and 
cake-mixing machine. I guess he 
doesn’t put much stock in my judg- 
ment in literary matters. But he puts 
his digestion in my hands. There’s 
Mason’s farm over there. I guess we’d 
better sell them some books—hadn’t 
we? Just for a starter.” 


We turned into the lane that runs 
up to the Mason farmhouse. Bock 
trotted on ahead—very stiff on his 
legs and his tail gently wagging—to 
interview the mastiff, and Mrs. 
Mason who was sitting on the porch, 
peeling potatoes, laid down the pan. 
She’s a big, buxom woman with jolly, 
brown eyes like a cow’s. 
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“For heaven’s sake, Miss McGill,” 
she called out in a cheerful voice— 
“I’m glad to see you. Got a lift, did 
you?” 

She hadn’t really noticed the in- 
scription on Parnassus, and thought 
it was a regular huckster’s wagon. 

“Well, Mrs. Mason,” I said, “I’ve 
gone into the book business. This is 
Mr. Mifflin. I’ve bought out his stock. 
We’ve come to sell you some books.” 

She laughed. “Go on, Helen,’ she 
said, ‘you can’t kid me! I bought a 
whole set of books last year from an 
agent—The World’s Great Funeral 
Orations — 20 volumes. Sam and I 
ain’t read more’n the first volume 
yet. It’s awful uneasy reading!” 

Mifflin jumped down, and raised 
the side flap of the wagon. Mrs. Ma- 
son came closer. I was tickled to see 
how the little man perked up at the 
sight of a customer. Evidently selling 
books was meat and drink to him. 

“Madam,” he said, “Funeral Ora- 
tions (bound in sackcloth, I sup- 
pose?) have their place, but Miss Mc- 
Gill and I have got some real books 
here to which I invite your attention. 
Winter will be here soon, and you 
will need something more cheerful to 
beguile your evenings. Very possibly 
you have growing children who 
would profit by a good book or two. 
A book of fairy tales for the little girl 
I see on the porch? Or stories of in- 
ventors for that boy who is about to 
break his neck jumping from the 
barn loft? Or a book about road mak- 
ing for your husband? Surely there is 
something here you need? Miss Mc- 
Gill probably knows your tastes.” 

That little red-bearded man was 
surely a born salesman. How he 
guessed that Mr. Mason was the road 
commissioner in our township, good- 
ness only knows. Perhaps it was just 
a lucky shot. By this time most of the 
family had gathered around the van, 
and I saw Mr. Mason coming from 
the barn with his twelve-year-old 
Billy. 

“Sam,” shouted Mrs. Mason, 
“here’s Miss McGill turned book 
pedlar and got a preacher with her!” 

“Hello, Miss McGill,” said Mr. 
Mason. He is a big, slow-moving 
man of great gravity and solidity. 
““Where’s Andrew?” 

“Andrew’s coming home for roast 
pork and apple sauce,” I said, “and 
I’m going off to sell books for a living. 
Mr. Mifflin here is teaching me how. 
We've got a book on road mending 
that’s just what you need.” 

I saw Mr. and Mrs. Mason ex- 
change glances. Evidently they 
thought me crazy. I began to wonder 
whether we had made a mistake in 
calling on people I knew so well. The 
situation was a trifle embarrassing. 

Mr. Mifflin came to the rescue. 

“Don’t be alarmed, sir,” he said to 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 





AST year one of the New York Times 
Book Fair’s biggest attractions was 
the: room in which you could watch a 
book being made before your very eyes. 
That book had been written especially 
for the occasion by Christopher Morley. 
It follows naturally that Mr. Morley, 
novelist, essayist, poet, playwright, and 
lover of books should be represented in 
this special Book Issue. Especially when 
he is represented by as enthusiastic a 
bookseller as Mr. Roger Mifflin, the 
owner of “Parnassus on Wheels.” 


Christopher Darlington Morley was 
born in Haverford, Pennsylvania 
(1890); went to Haverford College in 
the course of time, then to Oxford as a 
Rhodes Scholar from Maryland. His first 
book (verses) was published while he 
was at Oxford. In 1913 he came back to 
America, was associated successively with 
Doubleday, Page and Co., the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and the New York Evening Post. 
In 1924 he joined the staff of the Satur- 
day Review cf Literature, where his Bowl- 
ing Green column (grown recently into 
pages) has delighted readers ever since. 

Parnassus on Wheels (from which our 
story is taken) was his first novel; it was 
followed by The Haunted Bookshop, 
Essays I, I1, and III, Inward Ho!, Poems, 
Short Stories, One-Act Plays, Where the 
Blue Begins, and Thunder on the Left. 
His newest book, Streamlines (Double- 
day), was published last fall. It’s a col- 
lection of essays on books, authors, food, 
style, words, colleges, nature. In it you’ll 
find the same delightful wit and wisdom 
that have put Mr. Morley’s name on so 
many favorite book lists. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. in Philadelphia 
have taken over the whole list of Morley 
titles, and have recently taken pleasure 
in announcing a new Morley book to be 
published November 24. It is called The 
Trojan Horse and is based on Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Criseyde which Mr. Morley 
considers the most beautiful long narra- 
tive poem in the English language. Mr. 
Morley has been working on the manu- 
script ever since 1930. 








Mr. Mason. “I haven’t kidnapped 
Miss McGill.” (As he is about half my 
size this was amusing.) ‘We are try. 
ing to increase her brother’s income 
by selling his books for him. As g 
matter of fact, we have a wager with 
him that we can sell 50 copies of 
Happiness and Hayseed before Hal. 
lowe’en. Now I’m sure your sporting 
instinct will assist us by taking a 
least one copy. Andrew McGill js 
probably the greatest author in this 
State, and every taxpayer ought to 
possess his books. May I show youg 
copy?” 

“That sounds reasonable,” said Mr. 
Mason, and he almost smiled. “What 
do you say, Emma, think we better 
buy a book or two? You know those 
Funeral Orations. .. .” 

“Well,” said Emma, “you know 
we’ve always said we ought to read 
one of Andrew McGill’s books but we 
didn’t rightly know how to get hold 
of one. That fellow that sold us the 
funeral speeches didn’t seem to know 
about ’em. I tell you what, you folks 
better stop and have dinner with us 
and you can tell us what we'd ought 
to buy. I’m just ready to put the po- 
tatoes on the stove now.” 

I must confess that the prospect of 
sitting down to a meal I hadn't 
cooked myself appealed to me strong- 
ly; and I was keen to see what kind 
of grub Mrs. Mason provided for her 
household; but I was afraid that if we 
dallied there too long Andrew would 
be after us. I was about to say that 
we would have to be getting on, and 
couldn’t stay; but apparently the 
zest of expounding his philosophy to 
new listeners was too much for Mif- 
flin. I heard him saying: 

“That’s mighty kind of you, Mrs. 
Mason, and we'd like very much to 
stay. Perhaps I can put Peg up in 
your barn for a while. Then we can 
tell you all about our books.” And to 
my amazement I found myself chim- 
ing in with assent. 

Mifflin certainly surpassed himself 
at dinner. The fact that Mrs. Mason's 
hot biscuits tasted of saleratus gave 
me far less satisfaction than it other- 
wise would, because I was absorbed 
in listening to the little vagabond’s 
talk. Mr. Mason came to the table 
grumbling something about his tele- 
phone being out of order—(I won- 
dered whether he had been trying to 
get Andrew on the wire; he wasalit- 
tle afraid that I was being run away 
with, I think)—but he was soon won 
over by the current of the little man's 
cheery wit. Nothing daunted Miffin 
He talked to the old grandmother 
about quilts; offered to cut off a strip 
of his necktie for her new patch- 
work; and told all about the illus 
trated book on quilts that he had 
the van. He discussed cookery 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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son harbors a suspicion that he “pushes” the author with the pub- lower price. The publisher knows 

could write a book if he really _lishers. If the agent succeeds in sell- from experience all the possibilities 
set his mind to it. You yourself ing your book, he receives a 10 per of a popular book and provides for 
may have taken an automobile trip cent commission on all the money them in his contract. 
through Arizona which would make you make from it; if he fails, he usu- Once you have signed a contract, 
better reading than lots of stories al- ally receives nothing for his pains. you have a complete organization of 
ready in print. But have you ever The first person to pass on your specialists working for you. Despite 
stopped to think of the other side of manuscript is the reader in the lit- the fact that the temperamental ge- 
it, of all the jobs that are created by erary department. His job sounds nius often feels that his publisher 
people who write books, of the in- like a fine one—getting paid good doesn’t show half enough enthusi- 
tricacies of that impressive-sound- money for just sitting and reading asm for his brain-child, every single 
ing business known as publishing? books all day long. Unfortunately person in the publishing house wants 
If you ever should write a book, here for him, however, if he doesn’t like to put across a new book in style. 


Pier tare: every living per- language of contracts and he _ book club, or is reprinted later at a 


uid Mr, 
‘What 

better 
1 those 


know is what would happen to it. a book he can’t put it down. He has_ That’s how they make their money. 
. Pes First you would have to get it ac- to wade right through it and decide Maybe you never wrote a book be- 
cn cepted by a publisher. You may deal impartially whether or not the pub- fore, but all these people will work 


with him direct, if you like, sending lic would like it. Every book that to make a possible best seller out of 
your manuscript to the publishing comes into a publishing house isread yours. 

house. It isn’t necessary to take itin by a reader, who writes a report The proof-reader will edit it for 
person, for the publisher isn’t at all upon it. If he thinks it is saleable, he punctuation, spelling, accuracy, and 
interested in your past history or marks it for a second reading by an- the like. If the heroine is wearing a 
your reasons for writing the book. other reader, and if both reports are blue dress one minute, she can’t be 
All he cares about is the merit of favorable it is possible that the edi- looking beautiful in rose the next 
your manuscript. The fact that your tor, the advertising manager or even minute. The manufacturing depart- 
uncle was once Governor of Idaho or the business manager will read it. If ment selects the type size and style, 
that all your friends think your story it is accepted, the publisher will of- the paper, the binding, sees to it that 
is just dandy will leave him un-_ fer a contract to the author for his the mechanical make-up is the best 
moved. Your masterpiece will re- book. possible and that the printers send 
ceive just as thorough a reading if it The terms of the contracts are galley and page proof to the authors 
comes through the mail, and you will more or less standardized, but cir- promptly. (For details of the pro- 
find more favor if you say your say cumstances control the rate of roy- duction process see pages 8-9-10.) 
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- per in a letter. If, after reading your alties, and it is impossible to give The Art Department meanwhile has 
ly the work, the publisher wants tosee you, definite figures on them. On the av- madea jacket for your book, to make 
phy to he will send fpr you. erage, however, your rate of returns people want to look inside the cov- 


r Mif- It is usually better for a beginner might be something like this: 10 per -ers. The Advertising Department has 
to take his manuscript toareputable cent of the retail price up to 2500 prepared copy for the jacket and has 
1. ie agent. An agent—who is really an_ copies, the usual first edition (that is, written enthusiastic little paragraphs 
° author’s representative— acts as a if your book sells for $2.50, you knownas “blurbs” to go on the inside 
“up in go-between for authors (or would- would receive 25c on each copy ffilaps of the jacket. These blurbs 
we til be-authors) and publishers. He is a_ sold); 12% per cent for all copies up must arouse interest in the book, 
And to person who knows a good deal about to 5000; and 15 per cent thereafter. must outline the plot without telling 
’ chim books, authors and the publishing These rates may be a little high for too much of the story. When the 
business. It is his business to under-_ a first book, but they give you the jacket is complete, dummies are 
stand the author’s problems; toknow idea. Many other details are taken bound. 
the publishers and what they want; __ up in the contract. Generally you are The dummies are blank books 
con to bargain with the publisher for the expected to show the publisher your containing perhaps the first chapter 
oa author’s manuscripts and get him the next two books, and he reserves the of your story, printed and bound as 
oath best terms available. He is also an right to accept or reject them. If he it will eventually appear. They are 
abond’s editor and will suggest changes rejects them you may, of course, of- given to the salesmen, who try to 
» ae which will make the book,more ac-_ fer them to other publishers. The - get advance orders for your book. 
is tele ceptable. He will save the author contract also provides for fair dis- About 10 per cent of the total ad- 
mpeie trouble, postage, and future diffi- tribution of receipts in case your’ vance sale is set aside for advertis- 
ving t culties, for he knows what should be book is accepted by the movies, is ing. Suppose the salesmen get or- 
as a lit- done with the manuscript, he sends_ printed abroad, is published asa se- ders for 1000 copies (more than they 
ape it out himself, he understands the rial in a magazine, is accepted by a (Concluded on page 37) 
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The Pilgrimage of a Book 


By A. G. Watson 


: IRST, we will discuss for a 
Peon a question which has 
troubled the experts — “What 
is a book?” The use of the term 
“book” is almost as indiscriminate as 
that all-inclusive little verb “‘to fix.” 
We can book a passage to India; or 
book a seat for the opera: if we com- 
mit a fault we are brought to book. 
We see books as varied in size and 
content as a 3,000-page dictionary 
and an 8-page book of postage 
stamps. At the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington, D. C., we may see 
displayed a book of some 40 pages 
which can be hidden under one of 
those postage stamps; and that book 
is resting upon another so large and 
heavy that only a strong man could 
carry it. For the purpose of this 
article, we will describe a book as 
a collection of sixty or more printed 
pages bound in a hard cover, such 
as the ordinary novel or the ordinary 
school textbook. This excludes blank 
books, magazines, pamphlets, tele- 
phone directories, and volumes of 
those types. 
We will assume that you have 
written a book which you believe 
will be of general interest or use. 


% 


Miss A. G. Watson is the Secretary of the 
Book Manufacturer’s Institute, an asso- 
ciation which includes in its membership 
most of the important book manufac- 
turers throughout the United States. 


You take it to a publisher; it may be 
that you take it to several publish- 
ers before you find one who agrees 
with your opinion of the value of the 
book. After it is accepted, confer- 
ences will be held, at which will be 
decided the dimensions of the book, 
based on its style and content. A 
geography or a typewriting book, for 
instance, should be quite different in 
size and appearance from a book of 
poems, a story book or a history text. 
Other points to be decided will be 
the kind of paper, the style of type, 
the arrangement of title page, the 
color and fabric for the cover mate- 
rial. 

All of these points having. been 
agreed upon, and your manuscript 
having been read, edited, revised, re- 
read and finally accepted, it is ready 
to go from the publisher to the man- 
ufacturing department. 

Long ago, each page would have 
been set by hand—the same process 


being used as you have probably 
used yourself with an amateur print. 
ing set; each letter being put in sep. 
arately and the necessary spaces be- 
ing added to make the lines of equal 
length. Modern ingenuity has re. 
placed that laborious method, and 
your book will be set on a type-set- 
ting machine. (Photo. 1—The Lino- 
type). 

The type for many books (espe- 
cially textbooks) is set on a compos- 
ing machine known as the Monotype, 
This is really two distinct machines, 
consisting of a keyboard and a caster, 
The keyboard action perforates a 
reel of paper which, when fed into 
the caster, delivers onto a tray a 
separate piece of type for each letter, 
instead of for each line, as in the 
linotype process. 

The linotype operator sits in front 
of the keyboard and strikes the let- 
ters just as the typist does. As he 
strikes each key, a matrix or mould 
of the required letter falls from a 
reservoir of the machine to its 
proper place in the line. When the 
line is completed, it is pressed into 
soft metal and a “slug” is made of 
that line of type (from which, you 
will not need to be told, the word 
“linotype” is derived) and the indi- 
vidual characters and spaces are re- 
turned to the reservoir for future 
use. The slugs are transferred toa 
long tray, or “galley,” and when the 
column of lines in the galley is about 





letter, 
in the 


twenty inches long, a printed im- 
pression or “proof” is taken, so that 
necessary corrections can be made. 
This first proof is called the galley 
proof. When necessary corrections 
have been made (by inserting new 
slugs for those on which errors oc- 
curred), the galley columns are di- 
vided into page size, and “page 
proofs” are taken. If further correc- 
tions are needed, more lines are reset 
to replace the lines containing errors. 
Then, finally, the page is “okayed”’ 
and is ready for actual printing. 

Sometimes the printing is done di- 
rectly from the type and this is called 
“running from type.” But when there 
is to be a large number of copies 
printed—say, an edition of 40,000 or 
more — it is usually necessary to 
make electrotype plates of the print- 
ed pages. This is done to avoid the 
danger of damaging the type during 
a long press run. Electrotyping is an 
electrolytic method of producing a 
duplicate of the original page of type. 
In this process a mould from the 
original is taken in wax or prepared 
lead, on which a coating of copper is 
electrolytically deposited. Once the 
electrotype plates are made-the slugs 
of type can be melted down and re- 
turned to the linotype machine for 
future use. 

Books are not printed one page at 
a time, but on large sheets of paper 
which will print 16 or 32 or even 64 
pages on each side of the sheet. The 


A Photo-History of Book Manufacture 
From Linotype to Reader 


pages must of course be carefully ar- 
ranged so that they will appear in 
their proper order when the sheet is 
folded. (Photo. 2 — Making the 
Form.) The picture shows a flat-bed 
cylinder press. The cylinder (above 
the printer’s arms) grips a sheet of 
paper upon every alternate revolu- 
tion. On the first revolution the pa- 
per is carried around the cylinder. At 
the same time the bed of the press, in 
which the type matter is locked (be- 
low the printer’s arms), moves back 
and forth transferring an impression 
of the type matter to the paper. On 
the second revolution, the cylinder 
releases the printed sheet and it then 
moves down the tapes toward the de- 
livery table. (See photo 3.) 

The plates are about 1/6 inch thick 
and have beveled edges and are at- 
tached to metal blocks on the bed of 
the press so that the printing sur- 
face will be level and firm. 

They are then placed in the press, 
and printing can begin. (Photo. 3— 
Miehle Horizonal Press.) The press 
illustrated is a large one such as in 
use in most book manufacturing 
plants. Some of these presses are so 
large they can print 64 pages on one 
side of the sheet, and 64 pages on the 
other in one operation—so that 128 


pages can be printed at once. These 
are called “perfecting” presses. 

When the sheets have come from 
the press, they must be folded to the 
proper size. If the book is short and 
the edition (the number of copies is- 
sued at one time) small, this opera- 
tion can be done by hand. Generally, 
however, it is done on a folding ma- 
chine, like the one pictured here. 
(Photo. 4—Folding Machine.) If you 
take a sheet of paper and fold it in 
half from left to right, and then 
again from top to bottom, and once 
more from left to right, you will 
see how the printed sheet looks as 
it comes from the folding machines. 
Each of these folded sheets (contain- 
ing sixteen pages) is called a signa- 
ture. The ordinary novel, of about 
three hundred pages, contains twen- 
ty signatures. 

The next step is to gather these 
twenty signatures together in prop- 
er sequence, a process which is, log- 
ically enough, done by a gathering 
machine. The signatures must then 
be sewn together. (Photo 5—Sewing 
Machine). If you will fold another 
sheet of paper as you did the first, 
you can easily picture how this sew- 
ing is done. Take five running stitches 
along the long fold of your signa- 
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ture, starting from the outside, and 
leaving an end of thread loose. If 
you start at the top of the signature, 
your needle will be outside when 
you have finished, and without cut- 
ting the thread you should stitch the 
second signature in similar fashion, 
except that you will of course work 
from bottom to top. The last stitch 
will again bring the needle outside 
the signature. You can cut off the 
thread and tie it to the loose end you 
left when you started. Your needle 
should pass through four thicknesses 
of paper with each stitch—not eight 
—so that your signatures will open 
flat. For extra strength on larger 
books, strips of tape may be inserted 
under the stitches, and about half an 
inch of the end of each strip will be 
left loose both at the back and at the 
front of the book. The use of these 
tabs of tape will be explained later 
on, under casing in. 

As you examine your little 32- 
page blank book, you will realize 
that there is some air between the 
pages, and the book is not firm and 
compact. This would never do for a 
finished book, so the next step is to 
squeeze the air from the signatures, 
and press the book into shape. This 
is done by placing the sewed-and- 
gathered sheets under great pres- 
sure in a machine called the smash- 
ing machine. 

The next photograph shows you a 
trimmer. (Photo. 6—Trimming Ma- 
chine.) This is used to cut the edges 
at the top and side of the book so that 
the pages may be turned. If you have 
ever seen a French novel, you have 
probably noticed that it is unusual 
for the manufacturer to trim the 
edges of the book; each reader cuts 
his own pages, and a very untidy job 
he generally makes of it. 

To make the back of the book solid 
and firm, a generous coating of glue 
is applied and a special machine 
gives the rounded effect you see on 
most of the books you use. (Photo. 7 
—Smashing Machine.) Otherwise, 
the back would be straight and 


10 


square and would tend to split more 
easily when the book is used. To give 
greater strength, strips of muslin are 
often pasted around the first and last 
signature of a book, and crash and 
paper are glued, in separate opera- 
tions, to the back of the book, which 
is then ready to be placed in its cover. 
(Photo 8—Glueing Process). 

In the book manufacturer’s lan- 
guage, the cover of a book is called 
the “case.” It is made on a case-mak- 
ing machine, which is one of the 
most fascinating machines to watch 
in operation. Two pieces of board (a 
stiff cardboard or binders’ board) 
for the front and back covers, and a 
back lining of paper or thinner 
board, are fed into the machine, to- 
gether with a piece of material 
(cloth, imitation leather, real leath- 
er, or decorative paper). It glues the 
material on to the boards, neatly 
folds over the edges, and turns in the 
corners of the material and glues 
them firmly to the board; it folds and 
shapes the whole to fit the book, and 
discharges it from the machine ready 
to be stamped with the title and au- 
thor and any decorative design that 
may be desired. 

Most stamping presses are flat ma- 
chines, but there are modern stamp- 
ing presses similar to the printing 
press. (Photo. 9—Stamping Names.) 
Books are usually stamped on the 
front cover and the backbone, giv- 
ing the title of the book, the name 
of the author and the name of the 
publisher. It can be done with genu- 
ine gold, with imitation gold, with 
black or colored ink, or by a process 
known as blank stamping, where a 
hot die is pressed into the material 
and the lettering can be read because 
the heat and pressure acts upon the 
material to give it a smooth, glossy 
and indented appearance, that dis- 
tinguishes it from the unstamped 
area of the cover. 

Both the sheets and the case now 
being completed, all that is required 
to produce the finished book, is to in- 
sert the pages into the case. This is 


done in the casing-in machine, a pho- 
tograph of which is shown. (Photo, 
10—Casing-in Machine.) 

Here, use is made of the ends of 
tape which were left after the sheets 
were sewn. They are tipped down to 
the sewed book (after it is trimmed, 
but before it is cased in). A coating 
of strong paste is spread over the end 
sheets at back and front, and over 
the inner surfaces of the case—and 
the body of the book is thus stuck 
firmly into the case. Heavy pressure 
is again applied, through the me- 
dium of hydraulic presses, so that all 
excess moisture will escape from the 
book. This will enable the book to 
remain firm, compact and solid, and 
will keep the pages and covers from 
curling (warping). To illustrate the 
condition of warping, sprinkle a few 
drops of water on the 32-page book- 
let which you have made, and see 
what happens to the booklet when 
the moisture has evaporated nat- 
urally. 


For the double purpose of keep- 
ing books fresh and clean and of at- 
tracting the eye of prospective buy- 
ers, it is customary to provide an 
artistically designed wrapper or 
jacket for the book. When the idea 
was first conceived, it was for pro- 
tection only, and plain paper wrap- 
pers were used. Then, when the idea 
of advertising became more firmly 
embedded in public consciousness, 
the publisher realized that he was 
missing an opportunity when he 
failed to use all of that tempting 
white space. The jacket usually car- 
ries the same matter as the cover of 
the book and, in addition, descrip- 
tive paragraphs about the book, bio- 
graphical notes about the author, 
and advertisements of other books, 
written by the same author or issued 
by the same publisher. Jackets are 
put on by hand by girls who also 
examine the books for defects. 

The books are then ready for ship- 
ment to the publisher’s warehouse, 
and thence to book stores through- 
out the country. 
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the young lady in the story, that 
she already has a book. In 1936 
the reading public was confronted 
with the bewildering task of select- 
ing from among 8584 new titles and 
1852 new editions. There are ap- 
proximately two hundred book pub- 
jishers who issue five or more titles 
a year. Among them these publish- 
ers produce, of all varieties and 
rices, the respectable total of about 
200,000,000 copies every twelve 
months. If these books were retailed 
at one dollar each, which is below 
the average price, the total national 
expenditure for books would be, as 
is not hard to calculate, $200,000,000. 
But the figures dwindle when they 
are applied to population. They in- 
dicate that the American public buys 
approximately two books per capita 
each year, and that it pays for books 
certainly not more than one-half of 
one per cent of its annual income. 


But there are the public libraries. 
Here, too, the bulk statistics are im- 
posing enough. The American Li- 
brary Association, looking into this 
subject several years ago, found that 
there were in the United States and 
Canada 6524 public libraries, that 
these libraries possessed 68,653,275 
volumes, that they issued 237,888,- 
282 volumes each year, and that they 
spent annually $37,094,303. Unfor- 
tunately this means that the libraries 
had only six-tenths of a book per 
capita of population, that they cir- 
culated only two books a year for 
each man, woman, and child, and 
that for this service they extracted 
only 32 cents a year per capita from 
public and private bank accounts. 
The Association found that 44 per 
cent of the total population and 83 
per cent of the rural population had 
no public library service. It found 
that there were 1135 counties out of 
3065 in the United States which had 
no public libraries within their boun- 
daries. It found four cities of between 
25,000 and 100,000 population, 55 
cities of from 10,000 to 25,000, and 
577 villages and small cities of 2500 
to 10,000 which had no public li- 
braries. Since these statistics were 
collected, library service has grown 
considerably. But it has not grown 
in any revolutionary manner. 


We may still say, without malign- 
ing our countrymen, that the aver- 
age American buys two books and 
borrows two books from the library 
each year. To this, in order to get his 
total of book-reading, we must add 
the books he borrows from the rental 
libraries and perhaps, too, those he 
borrows from his neighbors — and 
sometimes forgets to return. A book- 
Seller of long experience estimates 
that about eight per cent of all gen- 


E ] T may be said of America, as of 


Harold Stein Phote 


Books for sale on a steamship pier in New York. Most ocean-going travelers 
have the time—and money—for reading. There are also gift bon voyage boxes. 


America Has a Book 
By R. L. Duffus 


eral books sold in America are at 
present disposed of to rental li- 
braries. Let us be generous, and say 
that this estimate of rented books 
comes to about 10,000,000 copies. Let 
us now assume that each rented book 
circulates twenty times—more gen- 
erosity on our part. This would give 
a total of about 200,000,000 readings, 
or less than two books per capita per 
annum. Let us assume, further, that 
each American borrows a book a year 
from a friend or relative. We now 
have the following results: two books 
a year bought outright, two books a 
year borrowed from the library, two 
books a year rented from rental li- 
braries, one book a year borrowed 
from a friend—or a possible total of 
seven books a year read by the aver- 
age American. 

This total may be affected in sev- 
eral ways—by the fact that part of 
the population is in infancy and 
therefore too young to read; by the 
fact that books bought may be read 
by several members of the family; 
by the fact that our figures include 
school library books which are not a 
part of the nation’s spontaneous 
reading. But the very best we can 
say is that the voluntary book-read- 
ing of the American public—and this 
includes everything that can legally 
be called a book, good, bad or indif- 
ferent — cannot possibly amount to 
more than one volume per capita 
every two months. Probably a rela- 
tively small percentage of Ameri- 
cans read much more than seven 
books a year, a relatively large per- 
centage read much less, and many 


millions, after their school days are 
over, read none at all. It is plain that 
we are not a book-reading nation. 

Now, it is quite true that it is un- 
fair to discuss America’s reading 
without taking account of the de- 
velopment of newspapers and maga- 
zines in this country. The higher 
type of magazines certainly have 
more to do with raising the level of 
our thinking and feeling than have 
perhaps fifty per cent of all the books 
published. If we were analyzing the 
total reading of the American peo- 
ple, we would have to recognize that 
magazines and newspapers play a 
dominant part in it, and we would 
have to take into account the cul- 
tural implications of such varied 
publications as The Atlantic Month- 
ly, Harpers Magazine, Liberty, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, and 
True Stories. Nor could we negiect 
the newspapers, which in 1938, in 
the United States and Canada, had 
an estimated daily circulation of 42,- 
605,028 copies. But I believe it is 
safe to assume that if a nation’s liter- 
ary culture rises above a certain 
level, that fact will reveal itself in 
books. 

Here is the greatest and richest 
republic of all history, whose inhabi- 
tants do not willingly read more than 
seven books a year apiece, and who 
spend for books a grand total of not 
more than $150,000,000 a year. Let 
us measure the importance of books 
in our national life by comparing this 
figure with expenditures for other 
luxuries. The national bill for soft 
drinks is eleven times as large as the 
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public library bill; the radio bill 
twelve and one half times as large, 
the moving-picture bill twenty-two 
times as large, and the candy bill 
twenty-eight times as large as the 
public library bill. It has been esti- 
mated that Americans spent on au- 
tomobile pleasure touring $3,000,- 
000,000 a year — or twenty times 
their expenditure for recreational 
reading. They even spend on greet- 
ing cards, such as most bookstores 
sell, considerably more than they 
spend for books. 

It is as foolish to indict a nation 
for having bad or perverted taste as 
to indict a region for being too flat. 
Moreover, Americans might conceiv- 
ably possess good taste and still not 
express it by buying or reading 
books. The motion picture and the 
radio might become—though as yet 
they distinctly are not—an adequate 
cultural substitute for books. It is of 
no use to grow indignant because 
people do not read more and read 
more seriously. But is fair to ask, in 
a spirit of scientific curiosity, why it 
is that so few books, measured by 
volumes marketed, and especially so 
few good books, float to the top of 
our American ocean of print. 

To this problem there are two pos- 
sible approaches. One is to examine 
the present methods of producing 
and distributing books, and the re- 
sults of those methods. Are all those 
who would read books if sufficiently 
stimulated being reached by the pre- 
vailing system? If not, can they be 
reached, and if so, how? The other 
approach, concerning which there 
are fewer facts available, is to ask 
why it is that people who do have op- 
portunities to read do not do so. If we 
could clear up this mystery, we 
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Book stores like this are far less popular places with the American public 
than radio shops, motion picture theatres—or candy and soft drink stands! 


would throw light on a profound—I 
might almost say an ominous—factor 
in American life. 

Few publishers and booksellers 
realize, or at least few admit, how 
grossly undersold America is in the 
commodity of solid reading matter. 
Few, on the other hand, are com- 
pletely satisfied with either the meth- 
ods or the results of the present sys- 
tem of publishing and distributing 
books. It is for them a matter of bread 
and butter—and the butter is, on the 
whole, spread very thin on a trans- 
parent slice of bread. Few who know 
the situation well will deny that 
commercial acumen applied to the 
book trade brings smaller rewards 
than the same sort and degree of 
ability applied to almost any other 
business enterprise. The truth is the 
more marked in the handling of liter- 
ary merchandise of high quality. 

The result is that the book busi- 
ness, in the words of Robert Sterling 
Yard, is “the worst business in the 
world.” “It will take you only two or 
three minutes,” said Mr. Yard, “to 
name over all the general publishers 
in America. It might take you only 
two or three seconds to name the 
publisher who got rich out of general 
book publishing alone; but it may 
take you two or three years—or for- 
ever—to discover him. For, as the 
countryman exclaimed on seeing his 
first giraffe, ‘Thar ain’t no sech crit- 


. ter.” The words were written sev- 


eral years ago. Since that time the 
number of publishers and the num- 
ber of books sold have considerably 
increased. New houses have launched 
themselves on the proceeds of cross- 
word puzzle books or some other 
lucky strike. Some of the old and dig- 
nified traditions have been thrown 
overboard, even by the older and 





publicity, advertising, and selling 
have been successfully tried ow, 
New outlets have been opened up, 
The new dollar book, amid cheers 
and jeers, has made its bow. Small as 
it still is, the book-reading and book. 
buying public has steadily grown, 
Ten per cent a year is perhaps a rea- 
sonable guess at its rate of growth, 
But the fact remains that the re. 
wards of book publishing are not yet 
in proportion to its risks or its impor- 
tance. 

The bookseller has need even more 
of intangible rewards. Despite what 
seems to the layman a generous dis- 
count, the bookseller finds it hard, 
perhaps increasingly hard, if he 
clings to the older traditions of his 
trade, to make both ends meet. If he 
is independent, his plight is like that 
of most other small merchants. Un- 
like the grocer and the hardware re- 
tailer, however, he is selling some- 
thing that most people very cheer- 
fully manage to do without. More- 
over, he is selling something not 
quite so perishable as fruit, but far 
more perishable than canned goods. 
As the publisher speculates in a large 
way, so the bookseller must specu- 
late in a small way. 

The result is that the booksellers 
in the United States who are making 
a success out of books alone, or books 
principally, are surprisingly scarce. 
Perhaps there are not more than a 
dozen or twenty really successful 
all-round bookstores in the country. 
A single bookstore in Boston does 
approximately one per cent of the 
general retail book trade of the United 
States. A certain nationally known 
bookstore in another and larger city 
has been steadily increasing the vol- 
ume of its business. Almost as stead- 
ily, it discovered not long ago, its net 
profits had been diminishing. 

There have been and continue to 
be more or less friendly disputes be- 
tween publishers and retailers as to 
the share of the customer’s dollar 
that each should have. The retailer is 
receiving a larger share than he used 
to. Many publishers believe that the 
trade would flourish if the discount 
were reduced, many book - sellers 
that the retail book merchant cannot 
survive if it is not increased. But 
each, I believe, realized that some- 
thing more than a few cents more or 
less on the turnover is involved in the 
present unsatisfactory situation. 
Each is caught in the vicious circle 
resulting from the fact that an in- 
crease in the quantity of a given edi- 
tion sold means a reduction in costs, 
while the hope of quantity sales leads 
publishers to issue, and booksellers 
to stock, a growing number of titles. 
The book trade is habitually engaged 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Mexico’s Growing Pains 


President Cardenas Beset by Problems in Raising Social Conditions 


HOUSANDS of American 

tourists into Mexico have re- 

turned with extravagant 
praises of the rugged beauty and the 
vivid color of the country. Writers 
have given us richly sentimental pic- 
tures of the “simple, primitive” 
charm of the Mexicans, still living 
idyllically in a handicraft civiliza- 
tion. 

These modern pictures of Mexico 
are as distorted in their way as those 
of twenty years ago, when every 
Mexican was considered a bandit 
armed with a gun and a machete. 
Without understanding the problems 
of Mexico, the impressions of the 
tourist and the writer are as mean- 
ingless as a cubist portrait. 

The Mexican people do not cling to 
agriculture and handicrafts because 
they despise industry, but because 
their country is just now developing 
after 400 years of feudalism. They 
enjoy their work with clay, feathers, 
horsehair, glass and wool, because 
they are an artistic people. But the 
novelty of machinery also fascinates 
them. The picturesqueness which the 
tourist loves adorns Mexico, but on 
closer inspection, the farmer-crafts- 
men appear more poverty-stricken 
than picturesque. The Mexican peo- 
ple today stand where the old and the 
new still meet. 

Life for most of the 16,000,000 peo- 
ple in Mexico has been a hard strug- 
gle for a bare livelihood since the 
Spanish conquest in the 1500’s. Since 


; " se Photo 
General Lazaro Cardenas, Mexico’s President, sur- 
rounded by orphan children and admirers during a 


tour of the country, 
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the Revolution of 1910, however, that 
struggle is lighted with hope for a 
better future. In 1910 the great mass 
of the Mexican people lived as peons 
(serfs) on the land of wealthy ranch- 
owners who comprised at most 3 per 
cent of the population. Three-quar- 


ters of the entire population were, - 


and still are, Indian or mestizo (part 
Indian). 

Over 70 per cent of the people 
were illiterate. Both the inarticulate 
masses of peons and the 
small struggling middle 
class of merchants and pro- 
fessional men were under 
the hard thumb of the dic- 
tator, Porfirio Diaz. 

During the 40 years of 
the Diaz government, Mex- 
ico began to develop indus- 
trially and to prosper. But 
this brought little or no 
benefit to the Mexican peo- 
ple. Diaz built railroads, 
developed manufactures, 
and opened mines and oil 
fields, to be sure. But since 
there was little Mexican 
capital for these enter- 
prises, he invited foreign 
capitalists to bring in their 
money bags and develop 
Mexico. By 1910 almost all 
the industry and a great 
portion of the national re- 
sources were in foreign 
hands. 

The dictatorship ended 





in a revolution led by Francisco Ma- 
dero. This idealistic little man had 
won the support of the masses by of- 
fering to seize the great landed es- 
tates of the Spanish grandees and 
divide them among the poor people. 
With this hope to give them strength, 
the people revolted and forced Diaz 
to resign. In office, however, Presi- 
dent Madero proved impractical and 
unable to carry out his promises of 
reform. He, in turn, was overthrown 
by Huerta, a conservative. 


Revolt in the Desert 


During six subsequent years, Mex- 
ico was bled white by civil wars and 
quarreling factions, with rebel chief- 
tains such as Pancho Villa leading 
revolts against Huerta. Finally, in 
1917, a new Constitution was adopt- 
ed under Carranza. The program of 
this Constitution was: to give land to 
the farmers and peons; work to the 
workers; education to the masses; 
equality and opportunity to every- 
one. To these ends the landed pro- 
prietors and foreign investors were 
to be ousted from their privileges. 

Not until the election of Obregén 
(1920) did order come back to Mex- 
ico. In that year began the “Revindi- 
cating Revolution” of Obregon and 


_ Calles, which started with the break- 


ing up of large estates. When the peo- 
ple saw their goals in sight at last, 
they quieted down and went to work. 
But with peace the old problems cre- 
ated by Diaz cropped up and have re- 
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mained the sore spots in the program 
of ‘“Mexicanizing Mexico.” These 
were: the regaining of properties 
held by foreigners; the education of 
the Mexican people; the granting of 
land to the peasants; and the estab- 
lishment of native industries. 

The problem of foreign investors 
was the biggest. Mexico has rich 
mineral resources in silver, gold, 
copper, lead, zinc and coal. American 
companies had put $500,000,000 into 
developing the mines. By 1920 
American capital to the sum of over 
$300,000,000 was also invested in the 
oil fields, which were then the sec- 
ond-largest producers in the world. 
The total reached an estimated round 
billion American dollars and another 
half billion was invested by other 
foreign nations. 

The plan of the Constitution was 
to “expropriate’”’ lands held by for- 
eigners for any purpose. This meant 
that the government asserted its 
right to take over the lands, whether 
the owner wanted to sell or not. Of 
course, American investors, already 
hurt by the revolution, raised a cry. 
The United States government lis- 
tened and protested sharply. 

In 1923, our government and the 
Mexican government reached an 
agreement. Over a period of 20 years 
the Mexican government would pay 
a fair sum for all lands taken. Mine 
owners and oil operators were grant- 
ed the right to go ahead with their 
work if they had already begun de- 
velopment underground before 1917. 
If not, they were given first chance to 
lease the lands. After this agreement, 
American interests were left more or 
less in peace, although it was not un- 
til 1928 that relations between the 


Mexican government and ours be- 
came really friendly, largely through 
the efforts of the late Ambassador 
Dwight Morrow. 


The problem of educating the 
Mexican people was almost as bad as 
the land problem. From 1910 to 1930 
the illiteracy dropped only 11 per 
cent, because of the difficulty of rais- 
ing money to build the thousands of 
new schools needed, of obtaining 
teachers trained to teach both chil- 
dren and adults, and of reaching the 
people in tiny, remote villages. 


The Lard Problem 


The breaking up of the large es- 
tates was an equally tough nut to 
crack, and Mexico has by no means 
accomplished it. The new govern- 
ment attempted to divide the great 
haciendas, some of which contained a 
million acres, into small farms, called 
ejidos. The ejido is not a private 
farm. It is a part of a farming village, 
and the village cannot sell the land 
nor dispose of it. The ejido is assigned 
to the head of a family who holds his 
plot for life and can bequeath it to 
his heirs. But in order to keep his 
land, he must farm it, and he cannot 
rent it, mortgage it, or transfer it. 
The creation of the ejidos also raised 
the question of providing them with 
tools and seed, of irrigating dry 
lands, of teaching modern farming. 


With the beginnings of industry 
came the problem of labor. By the 
time President Obregon had finished 
his term in 1924, this new force was 
beginning to make itself felt. The 
new president, Plutarco Elias Calles, 
long the “power behind the presi- 
dency,” was put into office main- 
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“Taxco Market”—an aquatint by Howard Cook. 


ly by the growing labor party, the 
“CROM.” 

During the years since 1920 and 
the administrations of the presidents 
who followed Calles, a new Mexico 
was emerging, and with it a new 
leader. Like his hero and “chief,” 
Calles, this young man had come up 
from the inarticulate masses of Mex. 
ico. Again like Calles, he had fought 
in the Revolution and made for him- 
self a brilliant career in the army. 
This mestizo who looks like an an- 
cient Mayan carving, was Lazaro 
Cardenas, a man of boundless ener- 
gy, spurred by a passion to help his 
struggling people. 

For years Cardenas had been 
Calles’ right-hand man. He had 
helped Calles make and break the 
men in office, in the army, and in the 
National Revolutionary Party 
(Calles’ well-oiled political ma- 
chine). In 1934, as a reward for faith- 
ful service, Calles made him the can- 
didate for the presidency. With the 
“chief” and the NRP behind him, 
Cardenas’ election was certain. How- 
ever, he chose to make a year’s trip 
through Mexico to know his people 
and their problems thoroughly. 


The first acts of the new president 
shocked Calles and the NRP. They 
thought he was merely mouthing the 
usual hokum when he persuaded 
them to adopt a strong platform of 
promises: A Six-Year Plan to em- 
brace his term of office (since 1928 
the Mexican presidency lasts six 
years); the Mexicanization of indus- 
try and trade; the expropriation of 
enterprises held by foreigners; and 
the division of the haciendas. 

The presidents had all made prom- 
ises like that, yet in 1934, near- 
ly 94 per cent of the land was still 
owned by large estates. American in- 
vestments still totaled about a billion 
dollars and foreign investments had 
grown to a billion and a half. But 
Cardenas carried out his platform. 
He began dividing the land, and by 
1937 he claims that he has created 75 
per cent as many ejidos as in the 20 
years from 1914 to 1934. He taxed 
foreign corporations heavily, and en- 
couraged the growth of labor unions. 
Worse, he ignored the chief. 

In 1935 Calles struck back. He 
blamed the strikes disrupting the 
capital on Cardenas’ labor policy. 
There was a brief crisis, but labor 
rallied and threatened a_ general 
strike if the Cardenas program were 
scuttled. The powerful General Sa- 
turnino Cedillo (once a bandit chief- 
tain) sprang to the aid of Cardenas, 
carrying the NRP with him, and 
Calles fled into exile. 

Half way through his program, Car- 
denas today finds himself in trouble 
again. The prosperity which Mexico 

(Concluded on page 26-S) 
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My Own, My Adopted Land 


Thousands of Foreign-born Become Naturalized 
Americans Every Year: Here’s How They Do It 


OW high is the Bunker Hill 
H Monument? How much wa- 
ter is discharged daily by 

the Amazon River? 

Will the ability to answer these 
questions prove whether you would 
be a good citizen of the United 
States? Undoubtedly your answer is 
no. But until 1936 these were a good 
example of the questions you would 
have had to answer if you were an 
alien who wanted to become a citi- 
zen of this country. Other catch- 
questions — such as how many legs 
does the Constitution have?—were 
fired at the nervous alien. He may 
have spent months struggling with 
the English language and learning 
all he could about our government, 
only to run into a series of questions 
that bewildered him and caused him 
to flunk his examination. 


Who’s Who In America 


Then, on January 1, 1936, the late 
Daniel W. MacCormack, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, issued new instructions for the 
examination of aliens. A study of the 
thirty-year-old Naturalization Serv- 
ice, of the Department of Labor, had 
shown that no serious attempt was 
ever made to prepare a reasonable 
citizenship test. Examinations now 
stek to determine the applicant’s at- 
titude toward his home, family, 
neighbors and the government of his 
community, state and nation. Less 
attention is put on the alien’s ability 
to remember dates or a mass of facts 
concerning the government. 

Naturalization—the legal process 
of making an American citizen out 
of an ae tahoe on greater impor- 

if we consider several facts. 
Israel Zangwill, English writer, was 
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“I pledge allegiance. . 


The alien (center) has just paid $5 for 

his petition for citizenship (second pa- 

pers). Now he must wait 90 days for his 
final papers. 


justing yourself to new surround- 
ings. Your family may have moved 
from one neighborhood or city to an- 
other. You must locate yourself in 
strange surroundings and make new 
friends. The “new girl for boy) in 
the neighborhood” is always stud- 
ied closely by the young people liv- 
ing there. Maybe these young people 
refuse to “accept” you in their 
“crowd” and you are forced to de- 
pend wholly on the companionship 
of your family. When you enroll in 
a new school more difficult problems 
await you. The textbooks may be 
different, the system of study may be 
unfamiliar, and your class mates 
may refuse to make friends with you 
for a long time. 

Now put yourself in the place of 


Keystone Photo 


. .” Having answered satisfactorily the questions asked by 


the court the alien is now taking the oath of allegiance as a naturalized citizen. 


not just making a good phrase when 
he called the United States the great 
“Melting Pot” of nations. Excluding 
a small number of Indians, the pop- 
ulation of this nation is composed of 
immigrants and the descendants of 
immigrants. Your great grand par- 
ents, your grand parents, or even 
your parents may have been immi- 
grants. When we consider the rapid 
advances that industry and agricul- 
ture have made in this nation we 
must recognize the help given by 
people of other races and nationali- 
ties. Over 9 per cent of those listed 
in Who’s Who in America since 1929 
were foreign born. This is a remark- 
able contribution for the foreign 
born group which makes up only 11 
per cent of the total population. 

We often hear people criticize 
aliens because they don’t become cit- 
izens of the United States. Before we 
blame the alien we should consider 
the problems he faces. Recall, for the 
moment, your own problems of ad- 


the immigrant—the alien who comes 
here to make a new home among 
strange people who speak a strange 
language. The alien may attempt to 
make friends with his neighbors but 
they may refuse to “accept” him. 
They force him to seek the compan- 
ionship of those of his own national- 
ity—and then bitterly criticize him 
for refusing to drop his customs and 
language. Too often our hostility, 
suspicion and indifference drive the 
aliens into a section of the city where 
they live among themselves and 
have little chance to learn our cus- 
toms or gain a desire to become 
American citizens. 

Our study of naturalization might 
well be completed by asking and an- 
swering some questions. In our dis- 
cussion the term “American citizen” 
applies to all inhabitants of the 
United States, born in this country 
and subject to its laws or, who have 
acquired citizenship by naturaliza- 
tion. (Concluded on next page) 
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Q. Explain the term “natural born 
citizen”? A. A citizen born within the 
United States. Among “natural born” 
or “native born” American citizens are 
included all persons born in the United 
States whether their parents were citi- 
zens or not at the time of their birth; 
children born of American parents 
temporarily living in a foreign coun- 
try; children born in foreign countries 
who were minors at the time their 
parents became naturalized in the 
United States or resumed American 
citizenship. 


Q. As distinguished from “natural 
born” citizens, is a naturalized citizen 
one who was an alien but who has been 
received by the United States as a citi- 
zen after complying with the require- 
ments of the naturalization laws of the 
country? A. Yes. And while aliens in 
this country are not compelled to be- 
come citizens they are expected to obey 
the laws. Their position is similar to 
that of a guest in your home. You usu- 
ally treat the guest well but might be- 
come less hospitable if he failed to re- 
spect your property or your rights. 


Q. What steps should be taken by 
an alien wishing to become a citizen? 
A. The first step is to make a declara- 
tion of intention. This may be made 
by those who have reached the age of 
18, and at any time after establishing 
residence in the United States. 


Q. Where is this made? A. One 
should go to the U. S. District Court, 
or to the County Court of the State, or 
to any court of record which has au- 
thority where the person lives. In pre- 
paring these “first papers” the appli- 
cant must appear in person and give 
his true name. 


Q. What other information must the 
applicant furnish? A. He must give 
his place of birth; present residence; 
occupation, and personal description; 
foreign port from which he sailed for 
the United States; place of last foreign 
residence. He must swear he is not an 
anarchist (one who opposes all gov- 
ernments), or a believer in polygamy 
(the practice of having more than one 
wife.) If the alien came to this coun- 
try after June 29, 1906, a certificate of 
arrival, giving time, place and man- 
ner of arrival, must be presented along 
with the declaration of intention. The 
certificate and the declaration each 
costs $2.50. 


Q. When can application be made 
for second or final papers? A. A pe- 
riod of at least two and not more than 
seven years must elapse between the 
date of the declaration and the date 
of the petition for citizenship (second 
papers.) A petition must stand for 90 
days before it can be heard in court 
and the alien cannot get his final pa- 
pers during the 30 days before a gen- 
eral election. Two photographs must 
be presented with the declaration and 
with the petition for final papers. The 
petition costs $5. After presenting his 
petition the alien will be notified when 
to appear in court with his witnesses. 
If he wishes to change his name he can 
make this request. 
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Q. Who can serve as witnesses and 
what information must they verify? 
A. Two citizens of the United States 
can serve as witnesses. They must tes- 
tify that the alien has lived in this 
country for five years and in the county 
for at least six months, and is of good 
character. Relatives may serve as wit- 
nesses if they are citizens. The alien 
must be at least 21 when he appears 
for final papers. 


Q. Briefly, what points are stressed 
in the final examination? A. The alien 
must be able to speak the English lan- 
guage and sign his own name unless 
physically unable to do so. Questions 
asked by the court examiner will de- 
termine his knowledge of national, 
state and city government and Ameri- 
can history. He must give up all al- 
legiance or duty to a foreign state or 
ruler. 


Q. What rights does the new citizen 
receive? A. The right to vote and hold 
office—except the office of President of 
the United States, who must be a “nat- 
ural born” citizen. And he is entitled 
to protection from this government if 
he goes abroad. 


Q. You mentioned the right to vote. 
Does this mean the naturalized citizen 
automatically becomes the citizen of a 
state? A. No. The right to vote is 
granted by the states. Several states 
allow the alien to vote after he has de- 
clared his intention of becoming a cit- 
izen. The U. S. Supreme Court recog- 
nizes the fact that a person may be a 
citizen of this country and not be the 
citizen of a state—for example, resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. A person must live within the 
state to make him a citizen of it, but 
it is only necessary that he should be 
born or naturalized in the U. S. to be 
a citizen of this country. States have 
various regulations governing the time 
a person must live in the state to gain 
the right to vote. 


Q. Does the naturalized citizen’s 
right to protection while abroad cover 
all cases? A. No. In countries, such as 
Italy and Germany, where military 
service is compulsory, men are not al- 
lowed to immigrate and give up their 
citizenship unless they have served 
their time in the army. If such a per- 
son were to return to his native land 
he could be arrested and the United 
States government could not interfere 
even though the person is a naturalized 
American citizen. 


Q. Explain the term, “dual nation- 
ality.” A. Some people are citizens of 
the U. S. and citizens of a foreign state 
at the same time. This applied to peo- 
ple born in the United States of alien 
parents whose country contends that 
children born of their citizens take the 
nationality of their father regardless 
of the place of birth. Other persons 
who may acquire dual nationality are 
women citizens of the United States 
who married on or after Sept. 22, 1922, 
aliens eligible to American citizenship. 
They retain their American citizen- 
ship under our laws, and acquire citi- 
zenship in their husband’s country un- 


der the laws of that country. Until the 
late 1800’s a man was considered a cit- 
izen of his native land regardless of 
where he lived. One cause of the War 
of 1812 was the British seizure of 
American seamen who were of British 
birth but of American citizenship. In 
1870 Great Britain finally recognize 
the right of individuals to change their 
citizenship. Several other nations ree. 
ognize the expatriation of their syb- 
jects when they become naturalized 
American citizens. 


Q. What does expatriation mean? 
A. Expatriation is the voluntary act 
of leaving one’s country and becoming 
the citizen or subject of another. 


Q. Cana naturalized citizen lose his 
citizenship if he lives abroad for a 
number of years? A. If a naturalized 
citizen lives for two years in the coun- 
try from which he came, or five years 
in any other country, this government 
presumes that he has ceased to be an 
American citizen, unless evidence to 
the contrary is presented to the U. §, 
Department of State. For example, the 
naturalized citizen may present evi- 
dence that his business forces him to 
live abroad; or that he is forced to live 
abroad because of his health. 


Q. How else may an American cit- 
izen lose his citizenship? A. American 
citizenship is lost by entering the mil- 
itary or naval service of a foreign 
country; the only exception is entry 
into the French Foreign Legion. Citi- 
zenship so lost may be restored upon 
taking the oath of allegiance before an 
American Consul, if abroad, or in a 
court of record if in the United States. 
Enlisted men in the army who are 
given dishonorable discharge in time 
of peace do not lose their American 
citizenship. But conviction of deser- 
tion in time of war bars a person for- 
ever from the rights of citizenship. In 
time of peace, conviction of any crime 
in a civil court, or the serving of a 
prison term in a state or federal prison, 
does not deprive one of citizenship; 
but in many states convicts, unless 
pardoned, cannot hold public office. 


Q. What special rights have aliens 
who served in the army during the 
World War? A. Aliens honorably dis- 
charged because of injuries during the 
war, or at its end, may not be required 
to prove five years’ continuous resi- 
dence in the United States to qualify 
for citizenship. 


Q. Where can further information 
on naturalization be obtained? A. The 
following references can be studied at 
the local public library or obtained 
through your book store: How to Be- 
come a Citizen of the United States; 
Americanization Dictionary by F. L. 
Dykema. A copy of the naturalization 
laws and regulations may be bought 
for ten cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Other in- 
formation can be obtained at the For- 
eign Language Information Service, 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Personal and oral aid can be obtained 
from the Naturalization Aid League, 
175 East Broadway, New York City. 
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The Love of Great Books 


An Essay by George Gissing 


S OFTEN as I survey my book- 
shelves I am reminded of 
Lamb’s “ragged veterans.” 

Not that all my volumes came from 
the second-hand stand; many of 
them were neat enough in new cov- 
ers, some were even stately in fra- 
grant bindings, when they passed 
into my hands. But so often have I 
removed, so rough has been the 
treatment of my little library at each 
change of place, and, to tell the 
truth, so little care have I given 

to its well-being at normal times 
(for in all practical matters I am 
idle and inept), that even the 
comeliest of my books show the 
results of unfair usage. More than 
one has been foully injured by a 
great nail driven into a packing- 
case—this but the extreme in- 
stance of the wrongs they have 
undergone. Now that I have lei- 
sure and peace of mind, I find my- 
self growing more careful—an il- 
lustration of the great truth that 
virtue is made easy by circum- 
stance. But I confess that, so long 

as a volume holds together, I am 
not much troubled as to its outer 
appearance. 

I knew men who say they had as 
lief read any book in a library 
copy as in one from their own 
shelf. To me that is unintelligible. 
For one thing, I know every book 
of mine by its scent, and I have but 
to put my nose between the pages 
to be reminded of all sorts of 
things. My Gibbon, for example, 
my well- bound eight - volume 
Milman edition, which I have read 
and read and read again for more 
than thirty years—never do I open it 
but the scent of the noble page re- 
stores to me all the exultant happi- 
ness of that moment when I received 
it as a prize. Or my Shakespeare, the 
great Cambridge Shakespeare — it 
has an odor which carries me yet 
further back in life; for these vol- 
umes belonged to my father, and be- 
fore I was old enough to read them 
with understanding, it was often 
permitted me, as a treat, to take 
down one of them from the book- 
case, and reverently to turn the 
leaves. The volumes smell exactly as 
they did in that old time, and what 
a strange tenderness comes upon me 
when I hold one of them in hand. For 
that reason I do not often read 
Shakespeare in this edition. My eyes 
being good as ever, I take the Globe 
=. which I bought in days when 

uch a purchase was something more 
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than an extravagance; wherefore I 
regard the book with that peculiar 
affection which results from sacri- 
fice. 

Sacrifice —in no drawing - room 
sense of the word. Dozens of my 
books were purchased with money 
which ought to have been spent upon 
what are called the necessities of life. 
Many a time I have stood before a 
stall, or a bookseller’s window, torn 

















THE BOOKMAN 


“Far more seemly were it for thee to have 
thy studie full of bookes than thy pursse full 


of mony.” —Lyly. 


by conflict of intellectual desire and 
bodily need. At the very hour of din- 
ner, when my stomach clamored for 
food, I have been stopped by sight of 
a volume so long coveted, and 
marked at so advantageous a price, 
that I could not let it go; yet to buy 
it meant pangs of famine. My 
Heyne’s Tibullus was grasped at such 
a moment. It lay on the stall of the 
old book-shop in Goodge Street—a 
stall where now and then one found 
an excellent thing among quantities 
of rubbish. Sixpence was the price— 
sixpence! At that time I used to eat 
my midday meal (of course my din- 
ner) at a coffee-shop in Oxford 
Street, one of the real old coffee- 
shops, such as now, I suppose, can 
hardly be found. Sixpence was all I 
had—yes, all I had in the world; it 
would purchase a plate of meat and 
vegetables. But I did not dare to hope 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


that the Tibullus would wait until 
the morrow, when a certain small 
sum fell due to me. I paced the pave- 
ment, fingering the coppers in my 
pocket, eyeing the stall, two appe- 
tites at combat within me. The book 
was bought and I went home with it, 
and as I made a dinner of bread and 
butter I gloated over the pages. 
In this Tibullus I found pencilled 
on the last page: “‘Perlegi, Oct. 4, 
1792.”” Who was that possessor of 
the book, nearly a hundred years 
ago? There was no other inscrip- 
tion. I like to imagine some poor 
scholar, poor and eager as I my- 
self, who bought the volume with 
drops of his blood, and enjoyed the 
reading of it even as I did. How 
much that was I could not easily 
say. Gentle-hearted Tibullus—of 
whom there remains to us a poet’s 
portrait more delightful I think, 
than anything of the kind in Ro- 
man literature. 
“An tacitum silvas inter reptare 
salubres; 
Curantem quidquid dignum sapi- 
ente bonoque est?” 

So with many another book on 
the thronged shelves. To take 
them down is to recall, how vivid- 
ly, a struggle and a triumph. In 
those days money represented 
nothing to me, nothing I cared to 
think about, but the acquisition of 
books. There were books of which 
I had passionate need, books more 
necessary to me than bodily nour- 
ishment. I could see them, of 
course, at the British Museum, but 
that was not at all the same thing 
as having and holding them, my 

own property, on my own shelf. Now 
and then I have bought a volume of 
the raggedest and wretchedest as- 
pect, dishonoured with foolish scrib- 
bling, torn, blotted —no matter, I 
liked better to read out of that than 
out of a copy that was not mine. But 
I was guilty at times of mere self-in- 
dulgence; a book tempted me, a book 
which was not one of those for which 
I really craved, a luxury which pru- 
dence might bid me forego. As, for 
instance, my Jung-Stilling. It caught 
my eye in Holywell Street; the name 
was familiar to me in Wahrheit und 
Dichtung, and curiosity grew as I 
glanced over the pages. But that day 
I resisted; in truth, I could not afford 
the eighteen - pence, which means 
that just then I was poor indeed. 
Twice again did I pass, each time as- 
suring myself that Jung-Stilling had 
found no purchaser. There came a 
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day when I was in funds. I see myself 
hastening to Holywell Street (in 
those days my habitual pace was five 
miles an hour), I see the little grey 
old man with whom I transacted my 
business—what was his name?—the 
bookseller who had been, I believe, a 
Catholic priest, and still had a cer- 
tain priestly dignity about him. He 
took the volume, opened it, mused for 
a moment, then, with a glance at me, 
said, as if thinking aloud: “Yes, I 
wish I had time to read it.” 
Sometimes I added the labor of a 
porter to my fasting endured for the 
sake of books. At the little shop near 
Portiand Road Station I came upon a 
first edition of Gibbon, the price an 
absurdity—I think it was a shilling a 
volume. To possess those clean- 
paged quartos I would have sold my 
coat. As it happened, I had not money 
enough with me, but sufficient at 
home. I was living at Islington. Hav- 
ing spoken with the bookseller, I 
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Tllus. from Pictured Story of English 
Literature (Appleton, Century) 


EORGE GISSING wrote about two 

dozen novels and a handful of short 
stories and miscellany before his prema- 
ture death, but of all these writings the 
one for which he is best known today is 
The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, 
from which this chapter is taken. Into 
the Private Papers Gissing poured ideas 
about a vast variety of subjects—all the 
way from Virgil to vegetables. 

George Gissing (born in 1857) was the 
son of a Wakefield (England) pharma- 
cist. A brilliant student, he passed first 
in the country in the examinations for 
Oxford, but was too poor to take advan- 
tage of this chance to become what he 
should have been—an Oxford scholar. 
After a short and disastrous career at 
Owens College in Manchester he came to 
the United States where he lived and 
nearly starved for over a year. Back in 
England again his fortune was no better 
antil he began publishing novels. Just 
when life was getting a little easier for 
him as recognition set in, he died of 
tuberculosis at the age of 45. 
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walked home, took the cash, walked 
back again, and—carried the tomes 
from the west end of Euston Road to 
a street in Islington far beyond the 
Angel. I did it in two journeys—this 
being the only time in my life when I 
thought of Gibbon in avoirdupois. 
Twice—three times, reckoning the 
walk for the money—did I descend 
Euston Road and climb Pentonville 
on that occasion. Of the season and 
the weather I have no recollection; 
my joy in the purchase I had made 
drove out every other thought. Ex- 
cept, indeed, of the weight. I had in- 
finite energy, but not much muscular 
strength, and the end of the last jour- 
ney saw me upon a chair, perspiring, 
flaccid, aching—exultant! 

The well-to-do person would hear 
this story with astonishment. Why 
did I not get the bookseller to send 
me the volumes? Or, if I could not 
wait, was there no omnibus along 
that London highway? How could I 
make the well-to-do person under- 
stand that I did not feel able to af- 
ford, that day, one penny more than I 
had spent on the book? No, no, such 
labor - saving expenditure did not 
come within my scope; whatever I 
enjoyed I earned it, literally, by the 


sweat of my brow. In those days 
hardly knew what it was to travel p 
omnibus. I have walked Londoy 
streets for twelve and fifteen hous; 
together without ever a thought of 
saving my legs, or my time, by pay. 
ing for waftage. Being poor as poo 
can be, there were certain things | 
had to renounce, and this was one of 
them. 

Years after, I sold my first edition 
of Gibbon for even less than it cog 
me; it went with a great many other 
fine books in folio and quarto, which 
I could not drag about with mein my 
constant removals; the man who 
bought them spoke of them a 
“tomb-stones.” Why has Gibbon no 
market value? Often has my heart 
ached with regret for those quartos. 
The joy of reading the Decline ang 
Fall in that fine type! The page was 
appropriate to the dignity of the sub. 
ject; the mere sight of it turned one’s 
mind. I suppose I could easily get ap- 
other copy now; but it would not be 
to me what that other was, with its 
memory of dust and toil. 


























Reprinted from The Private Papers 
of Henry Ryecroft, by George Gissing, 
by permission of E. P. Dutton Co., pul, 
lishers. 
















You Don’t Say! 
By Alfred H. Holt 


corps. As everyone knows, this 
French word is not pronounced as it 
is spelled. When it was first introduced 
it was spelled cor and core. The pres- 
ent plural, corps, is pronounced 
“korz.” 

data. My data indicate (data being 
plural) that the a should be long as 
in apparatus and status. 

debut. A good compromise for those 
who can’t get the French “ue” is sim- 
ply “day bu” with equal accents (“bu” 
as in beauty). For debutante simply 
add the “tahnt.” 

demise. It rhymes with “He dies!” 

depot. In compliment to the French, 
the British prefer “deppo’ to our “dee 
po.” When in doubt say station. 

detour. Webster now allows us to 
rhyme it with “Be poor.” 

dour. The Scotch are a sensitive peo- 
ple and have influenced the professors 
to keep the traditional pronounciation, 
a rhyme for poor. But it means sour 
looking, and might as wel] rhyme with 
it. 

drama. “Drayma” and “dramma” 
sound crude and undignified beside 
“drah-ma,” even if it does rhyme with 
mamma. 


dynasty. Derived from the same 
root as dynamo, this word should have 
the same accented long i in the first 
syllable. 

economics. Christopher Morley said 
of Hoover, in 1932: “The President is 
a good man... He pronounces eco- 





nomics correctly, with a long e. A lit- 
tle later, ex-President Coolidge, in the 
course of a campaign speech for 
Hoover, called it “eck.” The authori- 
ties are however swinging strongly to 
“eek.” 

either, neither. The long i is not 
peculiar to any one section, being 
found in Australia, South Africa, 
Philadelphia and most Episcopalian 
churches. Anyway, as the Irishman 
said, “Ayther will do.” 

epitome. It rhymes with “She hita 
bee” (the she being unimportant 
though not quite mute). 

err. Rhymes with her. 

exile. “Ex” is preferred to “eggs” 
Both noun and verb now accept the 
first syllable. 

facade. Rhyme it with “a nod.” 

finis. The dictionary gang rhyme 
this, nearly, with highness, but most 
of us who use the word have been 
exposed to continental Latin, and 
rhyme it with Venus. 

fugit. Tempus used to fugit long be 
fore the continental Latin pronuncia- 
tion was taught to English speaking 
children. So fugit may be pronounced 
as in fugitive (rhyming with Puget 
Sound). 

gala. Accept the appropriate assoc 
ation with “gay.” 

galoshes. The singular of this, if you 
should happen to lose one, is galoshe 
or galoche (Chaucer) or galosh, eath 
rhyming with “B’ Gosh!” 

genealogy. “Jenny” and “Al” figutt_ 
in this genealogy. 







































Reprinted from You Don’t Say, by Altre! 
H. Holt, copyright, 1937, by permission nk 
Thomas Y. Crowei) Company, New ¥ 
publisher 
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NOVELISTS AS POETS 


EN to one, the writer whose 

novel is named over coffee at 

dinner, read in lists of best- 
sellers, and promised for the movies, 
has in his desk at home some poems 
which he wrote years before. Only 
one to ten have they been printed in 
a book; less often than that, say one 
to twenty, have they won him any 
reputation as a poet. 

Among those novelists who have 
succeeded in being known also as 
poets of talent is Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, whose narratives, The Time 
of Man and The Great 
Meadow, are cele- 
brated as modern 
prose classics. Al- 
though she has given 
to the magazines only 
a few poems since her 
only book of poetry, 
Under a Tree, came 
out, as long as fifteen 
years ago, her verse 
continues to appear 
in collections of mod- 
ern poets. Her work 
seems to speak as eas- 
ily and candidly as an 
imaginative child 
might speak; partic- 
ularly a village child, 
at home in meadows as well as 
streets. It is filled with details as ut- 
terly charming as those in old bal- 
lads, as when, in a poem, the wind 
blew and a “bush said, ‘Hush!’ ” 


Cold Fear 


As I came home through Drury’s 
woods, 

My face stung in the hard sleet. 

The rough ground kept its frozen 
tracks; 

They stumbled my feet. 


The trees shook off the blowing frost. 
The wind found out my coat was thin. 
It tried to tear my clothes away. 

And the cold came in. 


The ice drops rattled where there was 
ice. 

Each tree pushed back the other ones. 

I did not pass a single bird, 

Or anything that crawls or runs. 


I saw a moth wing that was dry 

And thin; it hung against a burr. 
A few black leaves turned in a bush; 
The grass was like cold, dead fur. 


As I climbed over Howard’s fence, 
The wind came there with sudden 
‘. rush. 

y teeth made a chattering soun 
And a bush said, “Hush!” . 


When I was in our house again, 

With people there and fire and light, 
A thought kept coming back to say, 
It will be cold out there tonight.’* 
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foebry Conner 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


The clods are cold and the stones are 
cold, 
The stiff trees shake and the hard 
oe 
And something said again to me, 
“It will be cold out there.” 


And even when I talked myself, 
And all the talk made a happy sound, 


Three eminent poet-novelists. From left to right, Hervey 
Allen, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, and the late Stephen Crane. 


I kept remembering the wind 
And the cold ground. 


The Star 
A Song 
O little one away so far, 
You cannot hear me when I sing, 
You cannot tell me what you are, 
I cannot tell you anything. 
(Elizabeth Madox Roberts) 


The year that brought out Miss 
Roberts’ Under a Tree issued, also, 
Caroltna Chansons, a book of poems 
written by DuBose Heyward and 
Hervey Allen. Wampum and Old 
Gold, The Bride of Huitzil, Earth 
Moods and Other Poems, and New 
Legends, made Hervey Allen known 
to poetry-readers before his novel, 
Anthony Adverse, carried his name 
to almost everybody. Many of Al- 
len’s poems tell stories, and mingle 
legend with the picture of a place 
and its history. His vocabulary, 
though used in an entirely conven- 
tional manner, is out-of-the-ordi- 
nary; thus in the following poem, 
which is a simple picture of Black 
Julius, watching for witches, there 
are several phrases which may con- 
fuse. ‘““Hag-hollerin’ time” is night- 
time, the time of witches. “Infra 
owl - light” means “lower dusk- 
light.” The moon’s “platinum wand 
made water wrinkles buckle” sug- 
gests to the eye a long ray from the 
moon lying on the crumpling waves. 


Hag-Hollerin’ Time 


Black Julius peered out from the gal- 
ley fly; 
Behind Jom Island, lying long and 

dim; 
An infra owl-light tinged the twilight 
sky 
As if a bonfire burned 
for cherubim. 


Dark orange flames 
came leering 
through the 
pines, 

And then the moon’s 
face, struggling 
with a sneeze, 

Along the flat hori- 
zon’s level lines 

Her nostrils fingered 
with palmetto 
trees. 


Her platinum wand 
mace water 
wrinkles buckle; 

Old Julius gave appre- 
ciative chuckle; 

“It’s jes about hag-hollerin’ time,” he 
said. 

I watched the globous buckeyes in his 
head 

Peer back along the bloody moon- 
wash dim 

To see the fish-tailed water-witches 
swim. 

(Hervey Allen) 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts was four 
years, and Hervey Allen one year 
old, when Stephen Crane died in 
1900, shortly after his thirtieth birth- 
day. However, Crane seems to be- 
long to their generation, for his great 
war novel, The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, and his book, The Open Boat, 
though produced over forty years 
ago, are in accord with much of to- 
day’s feeling in literature. His books 
of poems, The Black Riders, and War 
Is Kind, written in free verse, are 
like collections of modern parables, 
mainly ironic. 


The Wayfarer 


The wayfarer, 

Perceiving the pathway to truth, 

Was struck with astonishment. 

It was thickly grown with weeds. 

“Ha,” he said, 

“T see that no one has passed here 

In a long time.” 

Later he saw that each weed 

Was a singular knife. 

“Well,” he mumbled at last, 

“Doubtless there are other roads.” 
(Stephen Crane) 
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“They Went to the Publishers’ Fair— 
The Birds and the Beasts Were There” 


HE New York Times Na- 
tional Book Fair, now open 
in the two top floors of the 


International Building in New York’s 
Rockefeller Center, is twice as big 
as it was last year, and to book lov- 
ers and browsers and thinkers it 
should be twice as interesting. 
There’s so much more to see and 
watch and learn, and so much more 
room to do it in. The Fair opened 
with a bang in a special preview for 
publishers and writers and booksell- 
ers— people intimately associated 
with what’s going on in the world of 
books today. As a matter of fact there 
were almost as many acres of white 
shirt fronts at the opening as there 
were acres of books. It was a gala 
night and it should have been, be- 
cause it was an important one. It 
ushered in an event which was tried 
out last year with a little trepida- 
tion and which, to everyone’s sur- 
prise, proved an overwhelming suc- 
cess. 

The idea of a Book Fair is not new. 
They’ve been held ever since print- 
ing was introduced in the Middle 
Ages and people, learning to read, 
discovered new worlds of ideas. The 
important thing is that today, when 
books are as taken for granted in our 
daily lives as a cup of coffee, thou- 
sands of people still find exciting a 
display of knowledge and wisdom 
and philosophy printed on paper and 





bound in boards. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace, who spoke 
at the opening, sees a greater sig- 
nificance in this newly manifested 
interest in books—and in his speech 
he had a word to say about you, the 
young readers of today. “Most of the 
young people of the next genera- 
tion are not going to read the pow- 
erful books of the past if they can 
possibly avoid it. But many of them 
will read the powerful books of the 
future. The stage is now being set. 
Humanity everywhere is hungry for 
anew freedom and a new discipline.” 

One hundred and ten American 
publishers have exhibits at this 1937 
Fair—all the way from the oldest 
private publishing houses in the 
country down to our newest public 
venture — Uncle Sam’s remarkable 
regional. books written by the mem- 
bers of the Federal Writers’ Project. 
Multiply one hundred and ten by the 
dozens of books each house wants 
you to look at and like, and you have 
a lot of books. You can’t possibly ex- 
amine them all, you won’t be inter- 
ested in some of them, but there they 
are, the best that have been pub- 
lished within the last year, ready for 
your perusal. 

One of the biggest drawing cards, 
of course, is the list of people sched- 
uled to speak on the afternoon and 
evening programs. We haven’t room 
to list them here—there are over one 


Photo by T. W. Willard 


This photograph is part of a motion picture film shown at the New York Times Book 


Fair by Modern Age Books, Inc. Unlike the pictures on pages 8-10, this firm uses 


curved plates and rotary presses to print paper-bound books at high speed. 
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hundred of them. Just look at the list 
of best sellers and favorite authors, 
add ta it the names of men and wo. 
men who are writing and thinking 
and doing things, and you'll have an 
idea of who they are. 

In:“‘The Pilgrimage of a Book” on 
page 8 of this issue we have gone tg 
special pains to detail for you what 
happens to a book in process of man- 
ufacture. At the Fair you can watch 
the whole fascinating business: 
typesetting machine, printing press, 
folding, binding, stitching, stamping, 
pressing, from beginning to end. The 
end is especially rewarding because 
the book you’ve been watching be- 
ing made was written (and illustrat- 
ed) for the occasion by Hendrik Wil- 
lem van Loon. Observations on the 
Mystery of Print and the Work of 
Johann Gutenberg, he calls it. Gut- 
enberg is, of course, the hero of the 
tale, for it was Johann Gooseflesh 
(who later called himself after his 
mother’s home-town of Gutenberg) 
who gave us our modern movable 
type just at the moment in the 15th 
century when the world felt the 
great need of a way of spreading 
knowledge and information. 

Another interesting exhibit is in 
the room devoted to the ‘History of 
the Recorded Word.” Writing comes 
first — writing on clay, papyrus, 
parchment, then paper. The oldest 
printed word is Japanese (dated 770 
A. D.) for both the Japanese and 
Chinese had worked out a system of 
printing long before it was discov- 
ered in Europe, although their meth- 
ods had never been communicated to 
the Western world. Block prints 
came next, then the Gutenberg Bi- 
ble, ancestor of all the printing we 
have today. 

Other exhibits include a reading 
clinic to test speed and accuracy of 
readers; a hobby room; a children’s 
room; a model home library; a room- 
ful of old and rare Americana; and 
four walls of very amusing murals 
depicting the career of a manuscript 
from the time it leaves its perspiring 
author’s hands until it comes out 4 
full-fledged book (these would have 
made excellent illustrations for our 
“Author plus Publisher equals Book” 
article on page 7). These one hun- 
dred and ten publishers and their 
sponsors seem to have thought of 
everything. We left the place ex- 
hausted, but as soon as we've rested 
we're going right back to have al- 
other look. 
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Books! Books! Books! 


Publishers Challenge 
American Illiteracy 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


LTHOUGH the graphic arts in- 
A dustry, which includes all 
types of printing and pub- 
lishing, is the fourth largest in the 
country, R. L. Duffus demonstrates 
convincingly (p. 11) that the great 
majority of our people are far fonder 
of candy and lipstick than of reading 
the few books which express the ac- 
cumulated wisdom and knowledge 
of the ages. The bulk of their reading 
consists of advertising, weekly mag- 
azines, news, and other ephemeral 
pieces. 

This taste is expressed classically 
in the story to which Duffus refers in 
his opening sentence. (Jane: What 
shall I buy Sis for Christmas? Joe: 
Why don’t you buy her a book? Jane: 
No go. She already has a book.) 

Duffus concludes that the public 
has to be sold the habit of reading 
books. And educators have concluded 
that the manner in which the schools 
have been selling the book habit has 
failed, has in fact created an antag- 
onism in both the pupil and the 
teacher toward reading. 

Once teachers are agreed that the 
reading of books is a desirable habit 
(the question is still open to debate), 
it is apparent that they must still an- 
swer: 

Whom shall I encourage to read 
books? 

What books shall I promote? 

How shall I promote book reading? 
ASSIGNMENT 

To answer questions one and two, 

a diagnosis is in order. Pupils ought 
to inform teachers about their pres- 
ent reading habits. They should be 
questioned in a manner which may 
preclude as far as possible slipshod 
answers. For example: 
_ How many hours did you spend dur- 
ing the past seven days reading (a) 
newspapers, (b) magazines, (c) school 
books, (d) other books? 

What are the names of the papers 
and magazines? 

What books did you read in the past 


three months, outside of school assign- 
ments? 


What authors do you favor? 

What departments of the magazines 
and newspapers do you favor? 

Those youngsters who read any- 
thing at all—the others may be in 
heed of individual guidance in reme- 
dial reading—may in this manner in- 
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dicate what are their principal inter- 
ests. Sports, adventure and romance, 
or science are likely to prove most 
popular. If the teacher knows her 
merchandise (and it is a poor sales- 
man who does not know his stock), 
she will be able to place in the hands 
of each student a book of genuine 
merit which will deepen and broaden 
the individual interest which can be 
only partially satisfied by periodical 
publications. Unless she performs 
this good deed, the likelihood is that 
the youngster will become dissatis- 
fied with his magazines and newspa- 
pers; he will find them useful as 
chronicles of what is new but gen- 
erally deficient in what is fundamen- 
tal; their usual lack of perspective 
will bewilder him and his healthy 
curiosity will sicken and wither. 
The diagnosis may also be carried 
out with the aid of this issue. Those 
who favor the Hoyle article (p. 7) 
may be interested in business. Me- 
chanics, engineers, or technologists 
will like the Watson piece (8). His- 
torians and sociologists will be inter- 
ested in the Duffus article (11). Pen- 
hale (21-E) will appeal to the 
scholars, and White (31) to the edu- 
cators. Boy Dates Girl this week (34) 
may appeal to the artists. The maga- 





zine is so full of a number of things 
that the readers should all be nose- 
deep in print. 
GUIDANCE 

As the Robbins’ verse suggests 
(31), books are a handy weapon to 
use against the wolf at the door. 
Books enlarge experience and vocab- 
ulary. Vocabulary enlarges earning 
power. At the same time, let no 
youngster be deceived into believing 
that reading the complete works of 
Harold Bell Stratton Porter will ex- 
pand his bank account. Surveys have 
proved that business men read fewer 
books than any class of the popula- 
tion: their clerks and stenographers 
read the most. The issue is “what to 
read”’ as well as “how much to read.” 
The need is for more non-fiction and 
better fiction; technical and sociolog- 
ical books rather than inspirational 
or philosophical books. But even 
wide reading of selected books of 
value is no guaranty of financial 
power. The ability to make money 
frequently runs in inverse propor- 
tion to one’s judgment, intelligence, 
or powers of discrimination. 
FACT FUNDAMENTALS 

The following questions and an- 
swers attempt to list the information 
which is essential to a grasp of 
American literature. 

How many new books are published 
annually? (11) 8,584 in 1936. 

How many new editions of old 
books? (11) 1,852 in 1936. 

How many book publishing compa- 


nies are there in this country? (11) 
About 200. 





eres eres 


Ellis N. Story, Los Angeles 


Los Angeles teathers learn about books by sewing and binding them. Their pupils 


will learn the same way. The activity is one phase of a unit on Records. 
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EXERCISES 


TALK TO YOUR 
STUDENTS 


ABOUT THE 


ELDORADO - SCHOLASTIC 
MECHANICAL 
DRAWING AWARDS! 


, be 














You can encourage your stu- 
dents to win the new Mechani- 
cal Drawing Plaque for your 
school by talking to them 
about the cash prizes (listed 
below) and interesting pro- 
jects. Students will be delighted 
to design a home-made “‘auto- 
mobile” Derby Racer, or plan 
the ideal summer camp. 


STUDENT PRIZES FOR EACH 
“PROJECT 


Ist Prize . . . $25 
2nd Prize . . . $15 
3rd Prize . . . $10 


Also a plaque engraved with the 
names of the winning team and 
awarded to the school submitting 
the best group of drawings for one 
or both projects. 


For full information concerning the 
awards see the October 2nd issue of 
Scholastic and write— 
School Bureau, Dept. 115-J11 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Who are some of the oldest and larg- 
| est book publishers? Harpers, Scrib- 
ners, Macmillan, Doubleday Doran, 
Dutton, Simon and Schuster, Knopf, 
American Book Co., Appleton Cen- 
tury, McGraw-Hill, Lippincott, Little 
Brown, Ginn, Houghton Mifflin, Noble 
and Noble, Harcourt Brace, Dodd 
Mead. 

What portion of the books in circu- 
lation in this country are distributed 
through public libraries? (11) Slightly 
less than a third. 

What portion are distributed by ren- 
tal libraries? (11) Slightly less than a 
third. 

How are the rest circulated? (11) 
Through purchases or borrowing. 

What percentage of the budget for 
public schools is spent on books? Less 
than 3%. 

What percentage of our national in- 
come is spent on books? (11) One half 
of one per cent. This would be 10c a 
week for an income of $1,000 a year. 

What portion of our people lack pub- 
lic libraries? (11) 44%, 83% of the 
rural population. 

What do we spend on public libra- 
ries? (11) 32c per person per year. 

How many successful or prosperous 
bookstores are there in the United 
States? (12) Probably not more than 
twenty. 

Why are there so many books pub- 
lished? (12) The publishers take a 
chance on publishing a great many 
books in the hope that one of them will 
turn out to be a best seller. 

What are some of the occupations in 
the book trade? (7) Author, publisher, 
editor, salesman, storekeeper, clerk or 
office - worker, illustrator, advertiser, 
proof-reader, shipper, binder, typogra- 
pher, printing buyer, typesetter, elec- 
trotyper, pressman, paper handler, li- 
brarian. 

How many copies of a book must be 
sold to prevent a loss to the publisher? 
(7) 2,500. 

What is the average price of a book? 
(11) Over $1.00. 

What are some of the types of books? 
(8) The two main classes are fiction 
and non-fiction. Fiction may include 
novels, anthologies, collections of 
verse, stories, or personal essays. Ad- 
jectives which are used to distinguish 
various types of novels are: mystery, 
detective, picaresque, adventure, auto- 
biographical, historical, proletarian, 
romantic. Non-fiction may include 
textbooks, surveys and reports, travel, 
history, biography, exposition, docu- 
mentary collections, or philosophy. 
Non-fiction is classified as a rule ac- 
cording to subject, rather than accord- 
ing to the form. 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS 

What is the purpose of the hard 
cover on a book? 

How does a publisher decide wheth- 
er a book should have a hard cover or 
a paper cover? 

What reasons are there for believing 
that the cost of books is not an obstacle 
to a greater amount of reading? 

What reasons are there for believing 
that low-priced books will greatly in- 
crease the number of books read by the 





American people? 


What is the good of reading books? 
In what manner can reading become 
a fault? 


VOCABULARY 

The following examples of the spe. 
cialized jargon of the book trade may 
be studied by those pupils who ex- 


pect to have much to do with the . 


graphic arts: 
best seller 
colophon 
pamphlet 
cover 
book-jacket 
hand-set 
linotype 
galley 


proof 
impression 
page 
electrotype 
signature 
folio 

case 
dummy 


Pupils may wish to memorize this 
list or they may drill themselves by 
associating the titles (in italics) with 
the characterizations. The teacher 
may assign various topics and sug- 
gest that the pupils answer witha list 
of reference books they will consult. 


RESEARCH 

The following table, drafted from 
the Penhale article (21-E), will! help 
youngsters to reme:nber the salient 
virtues of various reference books. 

Encyclopedia Brittanica. First choice 
for British information. Best on biog- 
raphies. 

Americana. Annual _ supplements 
since basic series was issued in 1903. 

New International. Good on bibliog- 
raphies and general subjects. Annual 
supplement. 

Compton’s Pictured Encylopedia. 
Brief but authentic. For children. 

World Book. Similar to Compton’s 

Chamber’s Encyclopedia. Good cross 
references. No index. 

Everyman’s Encyclopedia. Compact 
and suitable where the first three are 
not available. 

Lincoln Library of Essential Infor- 
mation. One volume. Divided into 12 
sections according to subject. (Usual 
arrangement is alphabetical.) Index. 

Columbia Encyclopedia. One vol- 
ume. Alphabetical. Up-to-date. 

Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 
Politics, economics, law, anthropology, 
sociology, penology, and social work. 

Statesman’s Year Book. Statistics on 
everything, above all, Britain. 

World Almanac. Statistics, above all, 
U. S. A. and New York. 

News Almanac. Statistics, above all, 
U.S. A. and Chicago. 

Congressional Directory. Govern- 
ment officials’ lives and duties. 

Congressional Record. Proceedings 
of Congress. 

Who’s Who in America. Condensed 
biographies. 

Dictionary of American Biography. 
Lives of the famous dead. 

Outline of Science. Physic 
try, biology. 

Smithsonian Scientific Series. Phys- 
ics, chemistry, biology. 

The New Encyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians. Musical forms, works, and 
biographies. ; 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Six volumes. 
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It isn’t often that schools are im- 
pressed by the scholarship and char- 
acter of commercial visitors to the 
extent that they invite them to ad- 
dress their pupils, but this happens 
frequently to our New Jersey repre- 
sentative, Genevieve Helen Bohland. 

In addition to maintaining our cir- 
culation in New Jersey and part of 
New York state, and keeping two 
youngsters in Kast Orange High 
School, she finds time to study soci- 
ology at New York University. She 
spoke about youth problems recent- 
ly at Millburn, N. J. 

Mrs. Bohland is obtaining an inti- 
mate knowledge of young people, 
too, from her visits to high schools 
and from her children, John Francis, 
15, and Mary Jean, 14, known locally 
as Jack and Jill. 

She was a high school teacher her- 
self for a long time in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Her favorite grievance is that she 
is known by her first name, Gene- 
vieve, instead of by her second, 
Helen. Genevieve, she says is the 
name of a saint, whereas Helen... 

She was warned las. month that if 
she didn’t make her sales quota the 
boss would personally toss her in the 
Allegheny River. “Do you expect me 
to sell magazines to the fish?” she 
asked. “Why not?” spoke up our ever 
alert Paul Sarkoff. “They have 
schools, haven’t they?” Then came 


the war. 
. 


Lorraine Miller Sherer, Director of 
Curriculum for Los Angeles County 
Schools, California, submitted the 
photograph on page 1-T as one of a 
dozen examples of the way teachers 
there learn how to supervise the ac- 
tivities of their pupils. 

Los Angeles hit on the idea that if 
teachers are successfully to conduct 
classroom activities, they will have 
to engage in activities themselves, to 
learn exactly what situations face 
the pupil and the best way to cope 
with them. 

Accordingly, the teachers went 
through every prescribed unit of 
work themselves, analyzing prob- 
lems and possibilities as they went 
along, before they tried: the units 
with the pupils. 

e 

Our bank this week cashed a check 
which had been issued to a Scholas- 
tic Awards winner eleven years ago. 
‘I am sorry I have to cash this,” 
wrote the winner, “but the need is 
now greater than the sentiment.” 
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A pictorial album of the finest 
works of art on current exhibition 
every month. Absorbingly inter- 
esting for art lovers and teachers. 


Each issue of 
PICTURES ON EXHIBIT 


contains 16 double page mono- 
graphs, plus numerous portrait 
sketches and photos of artists who 
are making the news. 


Edited by Charles Z. Offin 


For a full year's subscription to this 
beautiful, handy sized magazine, send a 
dollar bill, money order or check to 


PICTURES PUBLISHING CO. 
67 WEST 44 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








by Broening, 
Law, Wilkin 

son and Ziegler, 

is a remedial 
reading text de- 
signed for use 

in the Junior 
and Senior High 
Schools. It will raise 
the standard of 
reading ability in 
your classes as it 
has in hundred of 





informationand 
substantial discounts 
on class supplies, write to others. 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
100 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 











NOTICE—Because of Thanksgiving there will be no 
Scholastic for November 27th. The issue following 
November 20th will be dated December 4th. 


Honestly? Only $15 





for this 
Complete 


Thanksgen 


ROOM ) Thursday $ PER PERSON 
BATH t 
tare t a 1537 - 


Yes, delicious Senator meals .. hospi- 
tality . .. dancing . .. sea water baths 
... sun decks. . . vita glass solarium. 
pouwes Friday-to-Sunday week-end... 
$10, $12, $14 per person. Do come! 
A. G. TOWERS, Gen. Mgr. F. ERNEST TODD, Res. Mgr 
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Lower Prices 


Good Reels 





for it today. 


Eastin i6mm. Pictures 
Davenport, lowa 


for the following purposes: 


. 
( ) 
. 2 
© 2 


to 40 minutes) 





Always more for your money.... 


EASTIN 16mm. PICTURES 


“‘Headquarters for Entertainment and Educational Rental Films” 


506 PUTNAM BUILDING — DAVENPORT, IOWA 


More Desirable Subjects 
Excellent Prints Always 


Convenient Shipping Material 
(Light weight, to reduce shipping costs.) 


No matter where you formerly secured films, you'll find our service superior. 
Get out of the old habit and into the new. Some school near you is already using 
our pictures regularly—ask them about us. Our catalogue costs you nothing, send 


Please send us, without obligation, your new catalogue of 16mm. sound and silent rental films, 
(State make and whether sound or silent) 

Regular weekly complete entertainment programs (about 90 minutes) 

Occasional complete entertainment programs (about 90 minutes) 

Recess entertainment, or combination entertainment-educational programs (about 35 


Instructional films for classroom use 
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projector and wish to make use of films 




















Just Published! 











REDISCOVERING 
THE ADOLESCENT 
By Hedley 


S. Dimock 


A measurement of the growth 
and social adjustment of ad- 
olescents based on a study of 
200 boys over several years. 
Many of the findings reported 
in this valuable book are 
startlingly in conflict with 
“what everyone knows.” Pro- 
fessor Hugh Hartshorne of 
Yale says: “So carefully con- 
conducted was this study .. . 
that educators are in duty 
bound to make correspond- 
ing changes in procedure.” 
Cloth, $2.75 


Through your bookseller or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


TEACH YOUR DEBATERS 


THE MODERN WAY 
The Debaters’ Workbook 


“UNICAMERAL VERSUS 
BICAMERAL LEGISLATURES” 


Designed as a Workbook for class or 











squad use. Best results will come when 
each debater is supplied with a copy. 
Lessous Selected References — 
Learning Ewercises — Tests 
75c per copy; four or more copies in one 
order, 60c per copy. 


Order from 


WAVERLY FORENSIC PRESS 


Waverly, Illinois 


ZUM UUL“UN 


The Newest of the 

Comparative Classics 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Edited by M. David Hoffman, Ph.D 
and Thomas L. Doyle, Ph.D. 
Price, $.90 
besides presenting two immortal 











HIS book, 
plays under one cover for comparison and 
study, includes Questions for an Intensive Study, 
New-Type Tests, Modern Study Helps, Introduc- 
tory Materials, and College Entrance Examination 


egg’ 
NOBLE NOBLE, oe ln Inc. 
iS FIFTH AVE., NEW 
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Just Off the Press! 
HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR 
BROADCASTERS 
by Pauline Gibson 








low t i a school radio guild, write seripts, 
reheat nd produce radio broadcasts. Special chap 
te nd s. Music on the Air, and Wiring 
tl l y Sound. Suggestions for broadcasting 


na seas Wiuetican tra radio appreciation clubs. 
| Fully Illustrated 
Price—50c. per single copy 
35c. in quantities of 10 or more 
to one address 
SCHOLASTIC RADIO GUILD 


402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


64 pages 
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Off the Press 


Heath, A. W., Unicameral vs. Bicam- 
eral Legislatures. Waverly, Ill. 
Forensic Press. 1937. 


The official National High School 
Debate Question for 1938 is outlined 
for study in a systematic and com- 
prehensive manner by the principal 
and coach of Waverly High School. 
This is no ready-made brief present- 
ed to the pupil but a’ work-book 
whose challenging questions and 
compact summaries will enable any 
youngster to become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the issue of unicameral 
legislatures and with the whole sub- 
ject of legislative practices. 


Doyle, T. L., and Hoffman, M. David, 
eds. Romeo and Juliet: Cyrano de 
Bergerac. New York. Noble and 
Noble. 1937. 

There are two sound educational 
ideas in this first of a series of ‘““‘Com- 
parative Classics’ planned by the 
publishers. First is the desirability 
of comparing a distant classic with a 
recent one, to discover what virtues 
common to both have obliterated the 
element of timeliness. The others is 
the advantage of comparing literary 
works with each other rather than 
with an abstract perfectionist ideal. 
These plays are illustrated with 
scenes from the stage and the film 
and they are introduced with exten- 
Sive discussions of their settings, au- 
thors, performances, characters, and 
other background material which 
greatly adds to the reader’s apprecia- 


tion. 
* 


Baker, Kennedy, and Malott. On Go- 
ing into Business. New York. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1937. $2.00. 

Guidance directors may use this 
work to supplement their common 
sense to youngsters who have their 
futures to plan. It may also be recom- 
mended as a reference to youngsters. 


Hacker, Louis M. and Modley, Ru- 
dolf. The United States: a Graphic 
History. New York. Modern Age. 
1937. 75c. 

If Miss Pratt has written the stand- 
ard introductions to China, Japan, 
and Russia, Hacker and Modley have 
composed what may well be a high 
school’s prime introduction to our 
own nation. Huge type, generous 
pages, and pictorial charts on every 
other page make this first of all such 
a handsome book that Random House 
is going to put it into boards at $10.00 
a copy. The narrative and the charts 
were composed together, so that they 


supplement each other all along the 
line. Our story is told in terms of 
materials rather than in terms of 
ideas, appropriately enough for this 
most materially wealthy nation in 
the world. In this respect it is almost 
unique among American histories. 
The tale opens with the ignorance, 
disease, hunger and strife of the self- 
sufficient keep of the Middle Ages, 
carries the reader through the growth 
and expansion of trade, through the 
triumph of modern technology, and 
into the present crisis. In the end 
there is a vision of world wide abun- 
dance at our hand for the taking. 
And there is the ghost of war, de- 
struction, and a return to the meager, 
brutal, and precarious life under the 
protection of robber barons. 


Broening, Law, Wilkinson, and Zieg- 
ler. Reading for Skill. New York. 
Noble and Noble. 1937. $1.30. 
The millions of high school stu- 

dents who, it has been discovered, do 
not know how to read need not suffer 
for a lack of printed aids. The read- 
ing exercises in this book have been 
selected by an impressive battery 
of experienced teachers. They pro- 
vide tried and true diagnostic tests 
to discover individual reading weak- 
nesses, check tests to measure the 
pupil’s progress, and exercises to de- 
velop skill in the use of library facil- 
ities. In this respect, it combines the 
virtues of several remedial reading 
books which may offer some of these 
materials, which logically belong to- 
gether, but not all. 


Patterson, F. H. We and Our Neigh- 
bors. New York. Community 
Chests and Councils. 1937. 75c. 
The Buffalo Council of Social 

Agencies is responsible for this wel- 
fare primer. Intended originally for 
high school pupils, the present pub- 
lication is an “advance” edition for 
teachers. The editors are to be com- 
mended for their conscientious ef- 
forts to have each school take an ac- 
tive interest in the social services of 
its own community. 


Eisen, Edna E. Our Country from the 
Air. Chicago. Wheeler. 1937. $1.20. 
Paralleling a narrative about an 

air journey over the very best sec- 

tions of the United States, this book 

publishes on each left-hand page a 

superb aerial photograph. Notes ex- 

plaining the photographs in detail 
appear at the base of the right-hand 
page, below the narrative. The story 
can be picked up at any point to deal 
with the sections of the country 
which most interest the pupils. 
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Pen to class prepared to 
discuss in detail the life and 
Robert Browning,” the 
English teacher announces all too 
glibly. Your next hour class is his- 
tory, and without a quiver the in- 
structor says, “At the library you 
should be able to find considerable 
material on the causes and results of 
the War of 1812. I suggest that you 
use , ete., ete.” Ad infinitum, 
these remarks are typical of what 
the average high school or college 
student has ringing in his somewhat 
reluctant ears throughout his educa- 
tional career. 

And from the typical student’s 
mouth issues forth such replies as 
these: “I wouldn’t mind,” says B— 
student Mary, “if I could only find 
the book Professor Smith wants. 
I’ve looked everywhere, but it just 
isn’t there!” 

Or: “I wish I knew where to look 
for some up-to-date data for my eco- 
nomics thesis! All I can locate is old 
stuff. Our library is the deadest place 
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I’ve ever seen! 


wurks of 





In addition to the regular daily 
assignments are special researches 
in connection with the preparation 
of orations, debates, and extempore 
speeches. And it goes without saying 
that if our libraries are actually as 
inadequate as the above remarks 
Suggest, then I agree with you that 
this business of getting an education 
is a disheartening, discouraging, up- 
hill climb. 
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“Acres of Diamonds” in Your Library 
By Randall R. Penhale 


First Aid for Reference 
All students, especially freshmen, find 
it necessary to explore the resources of 
their school and town libraries in pursuit 
of classroom research. It’s a lot easier if 
you know your way around, and Scho- 
lastic therefore presents here the first of 
two articles describing the reference ma- 
terials available in the average library. 
Mr. Penhale is head of the English De- 
partment at Negaunee (Michigan) High 
School, has done graduate work at Michi- 
gan and Columbia Universities, and has 
contributed to the English Journal and 
many other publications. 


I do not find, however, this con- 
dition to be generally true. Unless 
your library is decidedly different 
from most small-town libraries, I be- 
lieve that you are literally swamped 
with reference materials. 


If I know high school students at 
all, and I believe I do after almost a 
decade of teaching experience, this is 
their chief besetting sin when it 
comes to “going to the library’: you 
are not willing to familiarize your- 
selves with the vast stores of refer- 
ence materials your library actually 
does contain. Your teacher, inciden- 
tally, mentions a certain book that 
may prove helpful in the prepara- 
tion of an assignment. You go to the 
library, spend a quarter of an hour 
looking for it. You can’t find it. You 
give up in a kind of pleased disgust. 
The book just isn’t there, you say. A 
perfectly natural reaction—and an 
excuse for not being prepared! But 
the truth of the matter is, you didn’t 
look quite hard enough. 


These students aren’t to be balked when 
the first book they want can’t be found. 
They’ve learned how to look for others. 


As the basis for this article, I did 
a little investigating, particularly in 
the libraries, schoo] and community, 
of small towns where the facilities 
might be expected to be more inade- 
quate. But compliments are due our 
librarians for the excellent manner 
in which they have stocked their 
shelves with reliable reference ma- 
terials! The book you wanted, or a 
reliable substitute, is usually there. 
Suppose we examine a_ typical 
library. 

Try the Encyclopedias 

First, you should try the ency- 
clopedias! They have a wealth of 
authentic information. The Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica (Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica Company, New York, $129.50) 
is the best known of all the British 
encyclopedias, and its latest edition 
is also rich in American material. 
There are long signed articles, every 
one of them written by an expert. 
Its bibliographies invite you to fol- 
low up your topic in a score of books 
that you would not think of other- 
wise. The entire series of 29 volumes 
is profusely illustrated. For studies 
in biography, the Brittanica is un- 
paralleled in authenticity. 

Try the Americana (Encyclopedia 
Americana Corporation, New York 
and Chicago, $180). The print is ideal 
for students. First published in 1903- 
04, the Americana has continued to 
issue one volume annually in addi- 
tion to its basic series of 30 volumes. 
Of particular value to history stu- 
dents is its necrology list — those 
outstanding people who have died 
within a given year. The Americana’s 
article on the European War is a 
valuable supplement to the material 
provided in your regular history 
textbook. Who would imagine an en- 
cyclopedia had information of value 
to a history student? “I thought they 
were only for English,” one tenth- 
grade boy told me. 

The third encyclopedia worthy of 
special mention is the New Interna- 
tional (Funk, New York, $156). If 
you will first consult it when you 
have something to look up, you will 
save yourself considerable time. Bib- 
liographies, for example, are already 
prepared on scores of topics. This 
saves you the time you would other- 
wise use aimlessly searching the 
shelves. The New International is 
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excellent on general subjects, and 
also issues an annual supplement 
volume. When in doubt, try the en- 
cyclopedias first! 

In addition to these three sets, 
however, there are a great many 
others which deserve your attention. 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton Company, Chicago, $55) 
issued in 10 volumes, aptly illus- 
trated, is primarily for children 
though it will prove very helpful to 
high school students. Its articles are 
sometimes brief but nevertheless 
authentic. Similar to Compton’s in 
quality and equally useful is the 
World Book (World Book Company, 
Chicago, $57.50) which comes in 10 
volumes. Chambers’ Encyclopedia 
(Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
$75.00) offers a variety of informa- 
tion, but it needs a general index. 
Its cross references, however, bridge 
this gap somewhat. Much cheaper 
than any of these is Everyman’s En- 
cyclopedia (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York City, $30) in the famous Every- 
man’s Library series. Its 12 small 
volumes naturally do not offer as ex- 
tensive treatments of topics as are to 
be found in the Brittanica and the 
New International, but they cover a 
wide field and are perfectly reliable. 


Two one-volume encyclopedias 
which every high school student 
should know are the Lincoln Library 
of Essential Information (Frontier 
Press Co., Buffalo, New York, 
$15.50) and the Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia (Columbia University Press, 
New York City, $17.50). The mate- 
rial in the former is divided into 12 
sections, each with its own table of 
contents, and at the end of the vol- 
ume is a full index of the names and 
subjects treated in the text. The 
Columbia Encyclopedia is the latest 
work of this sort in the field and the 
easiest to use for rapid reference 
work. It is a handsome piece of book- 
making and offers clear and concise 
information on every person or sub- 
ject students (or even their teach- 
ers) are likely to hear about. It is 
accurate, scholarly, well-balanced, 
and up-to-date. 


Other encyclopedias which many 
libraries have, but for some reason 
high school students seldom use, are 
the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics by James Hastings (Scribner, 
New York, $8 per volume) and the 
New Schaff - Herzog Encyclopedia 
(Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 12 
volumes). Both of these contain ex- 
cellent resumes of religious beliefs, 
mythology, discussions of folk-lore, 
psychology, and the ethical and so- 
cial problems involved in all relig- 
ious movements. 


I have reserved a place of honor 
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Students in the New Rochelle (N. Y.) High School Library. They have dis- 
covered how much Encyclopedias can help in preparing class assignments, 


for the monumental edition of the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
edited by Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman 
of Columbia University (Macmillan 
Company, New York, 15 volumes, 
$45). The preface to this great set 
states that it includes all of the im- 
portant topics in politics, economics, 
law, anthropology, sociology, penol- 
ogy, and social work. Until a very 
few years ago the social sciences 
were among the most difficult in a 
student’s daily program, principally 
because so little had been made 
available for study. These volumes, 
however, makes that complaint no 
longer necessary. Here is only a sug~ 
gestion of the topics discussed by 
both national and international ex- 
perts: administration of justice, agri- 
culture, art, banking, business, citi- 
zenship, civil liberties, commerce, 
conduct, consumption, cooperation, 
credit, crime, economic policy, edu- 
cation, government, housing, indus- 
try, insurance, international rela- 
tions, investments and speculation, 
jurisprudence, labor, legislation, lit- 
erature and the press, marriage and 
the family, occupations, philosophy, 
political parties, primitive, society, 
psychology, recreations, religion, sci- 
ence, socialism, statistics, tariff. Is 
the list staggering? In the opinion 
of this writer, nothing like it has ever 
been done so well, so thoroughly, and 
yet so completely within the com- 
prehension of high school and col- 
lege students. 

If then your teacher’s assignment 
can’t be found in the Brittanica, try 
the Americana, or the International 
or Compton’s, World Book, or one of 
the one-volume works; or it might 
be in the Encyclopedia of the Social 


Sciences. We have no ax to grind for 
any of them. They’re all good. Our 
point is: don’t try just the one your 
teacher assigns; try at least one or 
two others—before you despair! 

There is another group of reput- 
able reference books which most 
libraries make available: 

The Statesman’s Year Book (Mac- 
millan, London and New York, 
$7.50) is a first-class manual of data 
concerning the chief nations of the 
world, paying, as might be expected, 
particular attention to the British 
Empire. Topics such as area, popu- 
lation, insurance, justice, crime, re- 
ligion, labor, finance, war prepara- 
tions, commerce, are all covered in 
condensed fashion. 

The World Almanac (New York 
World - Telegram, 50c paper, $1 
cloth) and the Chicago Daily News 
Almanac (Chicago Daily News, 60c 
paper, $1 fabrikoid) are similar to 
the Statesman’s Year Book, except 
that they specialize on data of the 
United States. Statistics on the socio- 
logical, political, financial, and in- 
dustrial aspects of the world as well 
as religion, education, art, sport, etc., 
are all found within the confines of 
the one annual volume priced so 
cheaply that any student should be 
able to purchase one each year. Such 
an almanac is absolutely indispen- 
sable to real social studies work. 

The annual Statistical Abstract of 
the United States (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
$1) is just what the title implies—a 
book packed from cover to cover 
with statistical tables about every 
phase of American life, based on the 
Census and other Government bu- 
reau reports. 
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would direct your attention 

throughout this year to books 
just coming out, so well written and 
illustrated that though they are of- 
fered to young people, older readers 
would find them well worth reading. 
This month, with Book Week upon 
us, an unusual number of such books 
are on my desk. 

For instance, Life Long Ago, by 
Carroll Lane Fenton, which is the 
story of fossils. Living things wrote 
their autobiographies in prehistoric 
rocks, and one of the most absorbing 
enterprises of modern times is the 
geologist’s effort to read them. I re- 
member finding a curious sort of 
stone on the shore of a lake and tak- 
ing it to the curator of a naturai his- 
tory museum to see what it might 
be: he led me to a wall-case and 
there was another like it, the fossil 
remains of a creature of the dawn- 
age. It was a strange experience. to 
hold in my hand this link with life 
so long ago. 


What Fossils Meant 


With a book like this, one finds out 
what fossils are, where they are 
found, and most interesting of all, 
what they mean. One is guided both 
to museums with fine collections and 
to places where one may find mate- 
rial for collecting, in plain language 
anyone can understand, the long sci- 
entific names usually pronounced for 
you; and a great many pictures in 
pencil drawings, photographs and 
color plates. This is a book for young 
people, but an older person will find 
it just as fascinating, and he will be 
all the happier because it has so 
many pictures. 


| TOLD you last month that I 


Your age will not have much to do 
with your enjoyment of Our Coast 
Guard, by Even J. David, a record 
of high adventure with the watchers 
of our shores, or Ice Patrol, by Kensil 
Bell, an account of a rookie’s adven- 
tures with the U. S. Coast Guard in 
ice-ridden waters of the North At- 
lantic. This will depend on whether 
you are interested in what have been 
called “the world’s greatest peace- 
time heroes.” For these are books 
that tell how they carry on this 
amazing career; each has photo- 
graphs of actual scenes in it. 


Games With Words 


Words: English Roots and How 
They Grow, by Margaret S. Ernst 
tells in the simplest words where our 
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Adventures in Reading 
By May Lamberton Becker 


English language came from. how it 
developed and how some of its words 
have changed in spelling and in 
meaning. Because it is a book for 
young people, the play element is 
brought in from the first: beginning 
with “fun with the dictionary” it 
uses word-building, ‘“‘minister’s cat,” 
and such familiar amusements, and 
then as soon as you get into real root- 
digging, all sorts of entertainments 
from “word-coining” to “suffix-de- 





Drawing by Rockwell Keut 
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tecting.”” Once you get an idea how 
genuinely exciting the dictionary can 
be, its possibilities are endless, and 
this little book may be a key to un- 
lock it for many readers. 

Turning to stories that have come 
in since last month, the vocational 
ones, in which high schools are al- 
ways likely to be interested, now in- 
clude several excellent new speci- 
mens. Polly Tucker, Merchant, by 
Sara Pennoyer, takes a girl well up 
the ladder of success in department 
store merchandising; considering 
how many high school graduates go 
into this line of work, and seeing that 
the author is a recognized leader in 
it (she is now fashion promotion 
director for a great Fifth Avenue 
store whose fashion artist made the 
illustrations) this story should have 
a big audience waiting for it. 


Vocational Stories 


Sue Barton, Senior Nurse, by 
Helen Dore Boylston, takes a step 
further in one of the best stories 
about a nurse’s training and general 
career that has been offered to young 
women thinking about such a career 
for themselves: there will, I believe, 
be stories enough to take Sue Barton 
through hospital life and share it 
with many American girls. Among 
other events this one takes in her first 
experience in the operating room. 

Front Page Story, by Robert Van 


Gelder of the New York Times, be- 
gins as a mystery story; a New York 
millionaire has been killed with a 
harpoon of all things, and a cub re- 
porter gets a chance, though only as 
a leg-man, at what is sure to be a 
front-page sensation. The mystery 
soon evaporates, but in the mean- 
time the young reporter has gone 
through so much and has been told 
so much by more experienced col- 
leagues that a boy with leanings to- 
ward a newspaper life can pick up 
solid, accurate, extremely usable, 
and up-to-date information about 
news gathering and getting news into 
print today. 

In A Place for Herself, by Adele 
De Leeuw, a gir] makes an old street- 
car into a rental library and runs the 
business herself. The details of the 
process are carefully worked out 
then and afterwards, when the enter- 
prise outgrows the original “house” 
and becomes a small but efficient 
neighborhood bookshop. 

When you look over the new 
stories, the bright yellow jacket and 
jolly picture of Footlights Afloat, by 
Rose B. Knox, is likely to catch your 
eye, and make you wonder if this is 
a showboat story. It is indeed, but as 
nearly a true story as the necessity 
of compressing 30 years of a real 
family of showboat troupers into the 
space of a single book will permit. 
For Miss Knox bases her sprightly 
narrative on the personal memories 
as well as the records of the McNairs 
and the Frenches, gallant showboat- 
ers of the eighties and nineties along 
the Ohio and the Mississippi, proud 
of running a Great Moral Show with 
“plenty of clean fun.” It is called the 
“New Wonder” here instead of 
‘“French’s New Sensation,” but the 
grand old boat and its ever-changing 
but always constant company is the 
same as theirs. 

Life at Sea 

Are you fascinated by the very 
idea of a life at sea on a square- 
rigger? There aren’t many of them 
left, you know. Then give a thought 
to Stormalong, which Alan Villiers, 
famous captain of sailing-vessels, has 
made as a sort of companion-piece 
to his recent book for older readers, 
The Cruise of the Conrad. It is an 
account of what two boys they took 
aboard at Ipswich, England—manly 
little chaps who called themselves 
Stormalong and Hardcase — did as 
the ship made its way around the 

(Concluded on next page) 
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BOOKSELLER 


Yankee Bookseller, by Charles E. 
Goodspeed (Houghton Mifflin) is off 
the press just in time to receive hon- 
orable mention in this column. This is 
the autobiography of Mr. Goodspeed, 
rare book dealer, and is filled with 
legends and anecdotes about the great 
and near great, with trade gossip and 
wisdom collected by Mr. G. during his 
thirty-nine years as owner of one of 
Boston’s most famous bookstores. Rec- 
ommended especially to readers inter- 
ested in collecting books, or interested 
in reading about other collectors of 
books. Chapter IX is an account of the 
sale of America’s rarest book—Poe’s 
Tamerlane. Only four copies were 
known to exist when an old Boston 
lady found one in her attic and turned 
it over to Mr. Goodspeed to sell. It 
brought $17,500.00. 


CO-OP BOOKS 


A Cooperative Book Club (each 
member to receive dividends based on 
purchases in accordance with coopera- 
tive practice) has been started in New 
York. Principal purpose is to make 
books available to people living in 
rural communities where books are 
hard to get. Among the writers and ed- 
itors serving on the national council 
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are Stuart Chase, John Chamberlain, 
Robert S. Lynd, Clifton Fadiman, John 
Dos Passos. For further information 
write the Cooperative Book Club, 5 E. 
57th St., New York City. 


MOVIE 


There is now available a two-reel 
silent movie (16mm.) entitled “Found 
in a Book.” It is a dramatization of 
the commonly accepted library tools 
(encyclopedias, card indexes, cata- 
logues, guides, etc.) and has been made 
especially for schools. The story is that 
of two boys with an assignment to 
write a theme on puppet plays. One 
goes to the library and gets the job 
done in record time. The other goes 
home to wrestle with his imagination. 
At a late hour he’s still wrestling with 
very little to show for his work except 
the sentence “Puppet plays are called 
puppet plays because they are played 
by puppets.” For information about se- 
curing the film write Bell & Howell, 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


EX LIBRIS 


Did you ever think of making your 
own bookplate? There’s one book Lino- 
leum Block Printing for Amateurs, by 
Charlotte Bone (Beacon Press, Bos- 
ton) that comes to mind. There are 
other books on the subject no farther 


away than your closest public library. 
Look up also the Oct. 29 Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, which contains an ar- 
ticle with instructions. 


ADVENTURE 


A book called Defense of the Castle, 
by Albert I. Mayer, Jr. (Harper) has 
come to our desk. The story, told in a 
convincing first person, is about a fif- 
teen-year-old boy in tenth - century 
Germany—the year 952. The chief epi- 
sode is young Hans’ part in defending 
his father’s castle against a disloyal 
duke. Recommended to young readers 
who like stirring tales. 
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Read This One First 
JOHN BUCHAN 


The more one considers the career of 
John Buchan, the more he seems one 
of the wonders of the age. He is, of 
course, Lord Tweedsmuir, and has 
been Governor - general of Canada 
since 1935, but let’s let that pass for the 
moment and concentrate on his liter- 
ary career; that is amazing enough. 


His list of adventure stories is as 
long as it is brilliant—Greenmantle is 
one, and The Thirty-Nine Steps an- 
other—and so many of these have 
kept their popularity in cheap reprints 
that anywhere you go by train in Great 
Britain you are practically sure to find 
several good Buchan novels to read on 
the station bookstalls. 


He has written one of the standard 
histories of the Great War, in four mas- 
sive volumes. He was for years an ac- 
tive partner in a large English pub- 
lishing house as well as a vigorous 
Member of Parliament; he used to 
commute every day in the season from 
his home in the beautiful university 
town of Oxford, to London and back 
again. He wrote a fine historical novel 
called Witch Wood, in which one of the 
minor characters was the great Mont- 
rose, and made people so interested in 
that character that they kept asking 
me where to get a biography of him. 
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So when I met Mr. Buchan, as he 
was then, in London, and said I 
couldn’t find such a biography, he said, 
almost deprecatingly, that he had 
found he would have to write one him- 
self. And within the year appeared his 
life of Montrose, so reliable and so 
readable that it has been accepted as 
the standard work. He seems to touch 
nothing that he does not adorn, and he 
has left few fields of literature un- 
touched in his time. 

So when I tell you that to begin 
reading John Buchan you may as well 
begin with his latest book, whatever 
it may be, that is because it will be 
sure to have the qualities that mark all 
his writing: reliability, readability and 
the results of being willing to take in- 
finite pains. Add a special Scotch hu- 
mor that makes his stories particularly 
easy to read, and an ability to spin a 
good yarn, and you see some of the rea- 
sons why so many men like to read 
him. 

One of his latest romances of adven- 
ture is The Man from the Norlands, 
published here last year: it takes place 
in Norfolk, on the hills of Rhodesia and 
on the wild and lonely Island of Sheep, 
north of Scotland. The plot is woven 
and interwoven with conspiracy and 
adventure, the places come alive, and 
there is both fun and beauty; there is 
more in it than just a thriller, but it 
thrills. It would make a good begin- 
ning. 


Adventures in Reading 
(Concluded from page 23-E) 


world on its last cruise before it was 
sold for a sort of floating palace. 
Younger boys will like the book, but 
it is none too “young” for a good 
many sea-minded older ones. 

Are you looking for a thriller that 
has history in it? I can tell you of 
two, several thousand years apart. 
One is Messenger to the Pharaoh, by 
De Wolfe Morgan; it will make you 
think you know just why the Great 
Pyramid was never finished, and 
carry you through one of the most 
remarkable periods of Egyptian his- 
tory, but it will carry you so fast you 
will think you are at a movie. 

The other is Who Rides in the 
Dark? by Stephen Meader. The set- 
ting is New Hampshire when there 
were highwaymen on the roads and 
a band of them known as “The 
Stingers” raided the countryside. 





The title of this department, Adven- 
tures in Reading, is taken from Mrs. 
Becker’s book of the same name by 
courtesy of Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, publishers. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





Hitler Offers to Mediate 
Sino-Japanese Conflict 


Startling news came from Ger- 
many last week. Dictator Hitler of- 
fered his services as a peace-maker 
in the Sino-Japanese conflict. Al- 
though Japan has received this offer 
favorably, the Chinese delayed ac- 
tion on it. In Brussels, delegates to the 
Nine-Power par- 
ley were sur- 
prised but they 
hoped that it was 
true. The parley 
had been getting 
nowhere in its 
efforts to end the 
Far Eastern con- 
flict, and the dele- 
gates therefore 
felt that Hitler’s 
move provided 
them an escape from a difficult situ- 
ation. 

Foreign Minister Paul Spaak of 
Belgium presided as president of the 
parley, which opened on a cautious 
note. British Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden said Britain would “go 
as far as the United States” but 
would not rush to the front. Ameri- 
can Ambassador at Large Norman 
H. Davis declared that the United 
States intended to “co-operate” but 
not lead the parley. The Italians 
warned of any attempt to interfere 
in the conflict. A “cat and dog”’ fight 
developed when plans were an- 
nounced for a small committee of 
nations to request Japan to state her 
aims in China and see if a peace par- 
ley could be arranged. Italy, France, 
and Russia began quarreling over 
who should sit on this committee. 
The dispute was stopped while the 
delegates had tea with King Leopold 
of Belgium. Over their tea cups the 
delegates decided to halt further dis- 
cussions on the committee plan. That 
is how matters stood when Hitler 
made his move. 

But why should Hitler, who has 
disturbed Europe peace by war-like 
demands for more territory, sudden- 
ly become a peace-maker? Since Ja- 
pan has joined Italy and Germany 
In signing a three-power pact of co- 
operation against communism, Japa- 
hese officials were expected to look 
with more favor on a German medi- 
ation offer. Assured of Japan’s atti- 
tude, Hitler could therefore make a 
very shrewd move. If he succeeds in 
getting Japan and China to stop 
fighting he will be in a strong posi- 
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tion when he asks for the return of 
Germany’s former colonies. Then, if 
Britain and France refuse to discuss 
the colonial question, Hitler can 
claim that Germany’s efforts to seek 
a peaceful settlement of problems 
have been balked by other nations. 

But there are other hidden facts 
that should be considered. Hitler 
had expected Japan to menace Rus- 
sia from the Far East while Germany 
prepared to strike from the West. 
But with Japan heavily involved in 
China her importance to Germany 
is decreased. Furthermore, Japanese 
advances in North China promise to 
cripple German trade. It is known 
that Germany has secretly supplied 
China with war materials. 

Thus, by his bold move, Hitler 
hopes to accomplish several things: 
1. Build up his reputation as a 
peace - loving statesman. 2. Keep 
Japan from ruining German trade in 
China, but still give her a settlement 
that will satisfy her demand for more 
territory. 3. End the Sino-Japanese 
war before Japan weakens herself so 
much that she will be no help against 
Russia in the future. 


Britain Plans to Stamp Out 
Violence In Palestine 


Great Britain is taking drastic ac- 
tion to halt new outbreaks of Arab 
violence in Palestine. High Commis- 
sioner Sir Arthur Wauchope, who 
had been criticized for failure to deal 
firmly with terrorists, has resigned 
his post and a stronger official will 
be appointed to this position. Fol- 
lowing the assassination of two Brit- 
ish officials (Schol., Oct. 30), the 
Government forced four leading 
members of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee to leave Palestine. The Mufti 
of Jerusalem, who had absolute po- 
litical and religious control over the 
Arabs, was deposed from his offices, 
and finally escaped to French-con- 
trolled Syria. To ease the situation 
further, officials limited the number 
of new Jewish settlers, but this re- 
striction brought sharp protests from 
the Jews. 

Trouble in Palestine means dan- 
ger for Britain. This country is next 
door to the Suez Canal, a link in 
Britain’s “‘life-line’” to the East, and 
is an outlet for pipe-lines from Brit- 
ish oil fields in Iraq. Italy has been 
accused of stirring up the Arabs in 
order to hamper Britain, and Mus- 
solini has made many speeches ex- 
pressing friendship for all Arabs. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


Japan Menaces British, Rus- 
sian Interests in Far East 


Japan’s guns continued to pound 
Chinese lines last week, and Japa- 
nese relations with Russia and Brit- 
ain became more tense. Observers 
wondered if efforts to settle the con- 
flict would be successful before the 
fight got completely out of control. 

Japanese commanders announced 
that 300,000 troops were now massed 
opposite Russian troops along the 
Siberian border. And although Ja- 
pan’s troops are being pressed hard 
by the Chinese around Shanghai she 
has dispatched much of her best ar- 





























—New York Times 
Black sections show area of the North 
China Provinces where Japan has set up 
a new Government under Prince Teh. 
To the northwest stands an alert Russia. 


tillery to the Russian border. The es- 
tablishment of an independent, Jap- 
anese-controlled state in the Chinese 
Province of Suiyuan also enables 
Japan to menace Russian interests 
in Outer Mongolia. General Sadao 
Araki, noted Japanese leader, de- 
clared bluntly that Japan might have 
to strike directly at Russia to halt 
communism and anti-Japanese feel- 
ings in China. 

Reports that Japan may declare 
war on China in order to place a 
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blockade on all shipping along the 
Chinese coast, threaten more trou- 
ble with Britain. In her present un- 
declared war of “defense” Japan has 
not claimed the right to halt neutral 
ships, but a declaration of war would 
bring a strict blockade of foreign 
shipping. The British port of Hong 
Kong, through which flows much 
Chinese war material, would be the 
target of such a blockade, and this 
move would be certain to increase 
British-Japanese friction. 

Atlhough the Japanese claimed 
further gains in Shansi province in 
the north, well - equipped Chinese 
troops continued to stall the Japa- 
nese advance northwest of Shanghai. 
This territory is criss-crossed with 
canals and dotted with grave mounds 
which provide excellent defense po- 
sitions for the Chinese. 


Ecuador’s Dictator 


Quits His Job 


Dictators die, or are forced to re- 
sign, but few of them ever surrender 
their power voluntarily. It was there- 
fore surprising when Federico Paez, 
president-dictator of Ecuador, sud- 
denly announced his resignation. 
General Alberto Enriquez, War Min- 
ister in the Paez government, will 
occupy the presidency until a new 
Congress is elected to adopt an- 
other Constitution. General Enri- 
quez’s cabinet is composed mainly 
of army officers, who had helped keep 
President Paez in power since 1935. 

Ecuador is a small triangular- 
shaped state in the northwestern part 
of South America. The base of this 
triangle is on the Pacific Ocean. 
Ecuador is unusual among tropical 
countries for the reason that, while 
it lies directly across the equator, it 
can be inhabited by white people be- 
cause of its high elevation. Lands 
along the equator are usually too hot 
for comfort, but Ecuador’s table- 
lands enjoy a never-ending spring. 

Paez became president-dictator in 
1935 after a series of political dis- 
turbances had caused the resigna- 
tion of two presidents. He spent 
much of his time jailing political 
enemies, and restricting the freedom 
of the press. Most of Ecuador’s trad- 
ing was done with Germany, and re- 
strictions on goods from other na- 
tions caused the cost of-living to rise, 
while taxation also increased rapid- 
ly. Unrest was growing when Presi- 
dent Paez resigned. General Enriquez 
has promised to restore press free- 
dom, free political prisoners, and 
cut the cost of living, but it is doubt- 
ful if plans to establish a new Con- 
stitution and give the people voting 
privileges will be carried out very 
soon. 
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Rebels Plan Major Attack 
While Committee Argues 


While the Rebels and the Loyalists 
in Spain prepared for a campaign 
that may settle the fate of that na- 
tion, the Non-Intervention Commit- 
tee in London went through the mo- 
tions of carrying out a plan to with- 
draw foreign “volunteers” from the 
conflict. 

Urgent notes were sent the Rebels 
and Loyalists asking them to approve 
the Committee’s plan. It calls for a 
commission to determine how many 
volunteers are in opposing armies in 
Spain. Then, after a “substantial” 
number have been withdrawn from 
both armies, “belligerent rights” will 
be given to the Rebels. This would 
give the Rebels the right to blockade 
Loyalist ports. Russia has opposed 
this plan as one which aids the Reb- 
els, but France and Britain are so 
anxious to avoid trouble that they 
are expected to proceed without Rus- 
sia if she does not agree. Both Ger- 
many and Italy support the plan, but 
Italy has announced that she has 
only 40,000 men in Spain, though im- 
partial observers estimate from 60,- 
000 to 80,000. 














Russell in Los Angeles Times 


EUROPE’S PARLOR GAME 


British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain aroused Labor party 
opposition in Parliament when he 
admitted that Britain was discussing 
the appointment of British business 
agents in General Franco’s territory. 
He denied that this would amount to 
official recognition of the Rebel Gov- 
ernment. Most British officials be- 
lieve that Franco will win and are 
anxious to gain his friendship, in or- 
der to forestall Italy and Germany in 
gaining a foothold in Spain that will 
menace British interests. 

General Franco is now massing 
over 350,000 troops for a drive to 
smash the Loyalist lines and end the 
war before winter comes. 


Mexico’s Growing Pains 
(Concluded from page 14-S) 


enjoyed since 1932 is waning. He ang 
labor are no longer so friendly. He 
does not encourage strikes. On the 
contrary, Cardenas began to fear 
that the labor leader, Vicente Tole- 
dano, was becoming radical and de- 
manding too much of a part in poli- 
tics. In May, 1937, there was a rail- 
way strike which Cardenas had to 
break by force. In August, a strike in 
the oil fields cost the government 
great sums in taxes lost. Again Car- 
denas called troops. The foreign 
companies, hurt by the strikes, have 
threatened to abandon their oil fields 
and mines at a great loss to everyone, 
but Cardenas finally brought about 
an agreement with labor. 

The program of expropriating land 
has caused trouble both with the 
large Mexican land-holders and for- 
eigners. Several large American es- 
tates have been taken over, and bya 
recent ruling of a Federal Judge, it 
appears the Mexican government 
may pay them nothing in exchange. 
Two weeks ago, Cardenas decreed 
that 350,000 acres of oil lands leased 
by the Standard Oil should become 
national property. The act is re- 
garded as a move toward forcing out 
British and American oil companies 
with an investment of $400,000,000 
in Mexico. 

Foreign investors find themselves 
caught in a closing scissors. On the 
one side, they are more rigidly regu- 
lated and taxed by the government; 
on the other they are threatened by 
labor. As a result of complaints of 
Americans in this uncomfortable po- 
sition, the friendly attitude of Wash- 
ington has somewhat changed. The 
good neighbor policy of the New 
Deal is getting a little strained. 

Some people say Mexico is threat- 
ened with Fascism. As evidence, they 
cite the recent break between Car- 
denas and Cedillo. The latter sudden- 
ly resigned his post as Minister of 
Agriculture and retired to his state 
of San Luis Potosi, where he keeps a 
private army of 15,000 men. Cedillo 
became a possible leader of discon- 
tented forces in Mexico which might 
rally about him in a Fascist move- 
ment. Cardenas quickly forced a 
show-down and marched two army 
regiments into San Luis Potosi. The 
threat of Cedillo faded and Cardenas 
ordered his private army disbanded. 

Other people say that because of 
the expropriation policy, Mexico is 
steering toward the Russian type of 
Communism. Still others say she 
may one day find herself in the same 
terrible plight as Spain. Will Carde- 
nas be able to steer his ship of state 
through all these reefs to the good 
harbor he visions for his people? 
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LaGuardia and Fusion Ticket 
Overwhelm Tammany Hall 


“If LaGuardia is re-elected, we all 
might as well close up our club- 
houses and put out some ‘For Rent’ 
signs.” In these words, a district 
leader of Tammany Hall, New York 
City’s once powerful Democratic 
Party machine, summed up the Tam- 
many Tiger’s desperate fight to sweep 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuarda’s re- 
form administration out of the city 
hall. For years the Tiger had 






prowled through the city, herding 
voters to the polls by promises of 
jobsand favors, while politicians filled 
their secret “tin boxes’’ with money 
stolen from the treasury. Occasion- 
ally the voters would rise up and 
elect a reform Mayor. But Tammany 
never forgot, and the voters did. They 
would get careless, and the next elec- 
tion would find the Tiger back in the 
city hall. 

But after years of successful come- 
backs from apparent defeat, the 
Tiger began to lose some of its well- 
known “nine lives.” The famed Sea- 
bury investigation of 1932 uncovered 
Tammany graft that forced dapper 
Mayor Jimmy Walker to resign and 
skip off to Europe for a rest. In 1933 
a Republican-Fusion combination of 
Republicans, Democrats, and inde- 
pendents elected Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia. In 1936 the voters approved 
a new charter which reformed the 
governmental machinery of the city. 
The old charter, passed in 1901 and 
patched up frequently, had been 
talled a “wilderness for citizens and 
a jungle for politicians.” The voters 
also approved a system of electing 
members of the new City Council by 
proportional representation—‘“P.R.”’ 
—another blow to Tammany’s power. 
(Schol., Nov. 13, p. 29.) The results 
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Int’n’l News Photo 
District Attorney-elect Thomas E. Dewey and Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia appear to be getting the last 
loud laugh at the downfall of the Tammany Tiger. 


of this Council election will not be 
known for a few weeks, owing to the 
slowness of counting by the new 
“P.R.”” method. Chased out of its 
“jungle,” the Tiger faced defeat in 
1937. But it rallied its forces with 
the slogan that ‘No reform admini- 
stration has ever been re-elected in 
New York City.” This slogan, and 
probably all of the Tiger’s nine lives, 
was disposed of by the voters. 
Polling a record-breaking total of 


1,344,016 votes, fiery Mayor La- 
Guardia swamped his Tammany 
opponent, Jeremiah T. 


Mahoney by a majority 
of 454,425, and the rest 
of his running-mates 
swept to victory with 
him. Tammany’s defeat 
was made more crushing 
by the victory of Thomas 
E. Dewey over Harold 
W. Hastings for District 
Attorney of New York 
County, a post that the 
Tiger had not lost since 
1915. The 35-year-old 
Dewey won nation-wide 
fame as a special prose- 
cutor of rackets in New 
York and he is expected 
to smash completely the 
tie-up between crimi- 
nals and corrupt politicians in the 
city. Newbold Morris, youthful Re- 
publican leader for government re- 
form, was elected President of the 
new City Council; and Joseph D. Mc- 
Goldrick, Columbia University pro- 
fessor, will be the “watch-dog” of 
the treasury as the new Comptroller. 
These victories, plus the capture of 
four Borough Presidents’ posts will 
give the Mayor a sweeping majority 
on the important Board of Estimate 
which runs the city’s business life. 
For the past two years the Mayor 
has been hampered by a Tammany- 


controlled Board of Estimate that has 
balked his efforts to economize and 
balance the budget.’ This Board is 
composed of the Mayor, the Comp- 
troller, President of the Council, and 
the Borough Presidents of Manhat- 
tan, Brooklyn, the Bronx, Queens, 
and Richmond. Each President serves 
as the “mayor” for his Borough and 
looks after local affairs such as 
streets, water mains and sewers. 
Tammany will have only one vote on 
the new Board. Since a _ political 
machine lives on jobs and favors, ob- 
servers doubt if Tammany can stand 
four more years of starvation. They 
predict a complete shake-up of its 
leaders. 

By polling a third of the total votes 
cast for Mayor LaGuardia, the Amer- 
ican Labor Party rose to a balance- 
of-power position in City politics. 
This party is the New York branch 
of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, or- 
ganized by labor leaders to support 
President Roosevelt in 1936. Al- 
though the party is largely directed 
by leaders of John L. Lewis’s C.I.O., 
Officials of the A.F. of L. worked 
with it to re-elect Mayor LaGuardia. 
The Labor Party is expected to play 
even a greater role in coming elec- 
tions. 

The New York election also placed 
Mayor LaGuardia and Dewey in the 
center of the national spot-light. The 
Mayor already has been mentioned 
as a possible liberal Republican can- 
didate for President in 1940, or a pos- 
sible third-party candidate. A suc- 
cessful District Attorney often steps 
into the Governorship, and Dewey 
may run for that office in 1938. Al- 
though many Democratic leaders, in- 
cluding Postmaster General Farley, 
Governor Lehman and Senator Wag- 
ner helped Tammany, President 
Roosevelt remained neutral in the 
New York City election. Mayor La- 




















Johnstone in as World-Te legram 


TAMMANY’S DEAD, LONG LIVE THE TAXPAYER! 
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Guardia has been a pro-New Dealer 
for several years, and President 
Roosevelt was quick to congratulate 
him on his re-election. The sweeping 
New York victory, combined with 
Republican successes in other local 
elections, assures the Republicans of 
control of the Constitutional con- 
vention which meets in April to re- 
vise the New York State Constitu- 
tion. The Republicans also increased 
their majority in the State Assembly. 
In New York City’s Seventeenth Dis- 
trict, Republican Candidate Bruce 
Barton, well-known advertising 
man, won election as a member of the 
national House of Representatives. 
Barton attacked the high cost of liv- 
ing, promised to repeal many useless 
laws, and said the Republican Party 
should be “repackaged” to make it 
more attractive to the voters. 


A.F. of L. Candidate Defeats 
C.1.0. for Detroit Mayor 


Elections for state and local offi- 
cials were held in many sections of 
the nation a fortnight ago. Main in- 
terest was directed to the successful 


over 100,000 votes and the C.I.O. can- 
didates also failed to win any seats 
on the City Council. The C.I.0.’s can- 
didates for mayor in Canton and 
Akron, Ohio, also failed to win, but 
it supported Mayor C. D. Scully of 
Pittsburgh in a successful campaign. 
The newly elected mayors of Clair- 
ton and Duquesne, Pennsylvania, are 
C.1.O. leaders. Besides its brilliant 
showing in New York City, the 
American Labor Party also elected 
its candidates for mayor in Buffalo, 
Poughkeepsie and Troy, New York. 

Other elections were scanned to 
see if the Democratic Party was los- 
ing any strength to the Republicans. 
In Boston, 35-year-old Maurice J. 
Tobin was elected mayor on a non- 
partisan reform ticket in a contest 
that was featured by former Demo- 
cratic Governor James M. Curley’s 
failure to make a political comeback. 
In New Jersey, Senator A. Harry 
Moore, an anti-New Dealer, narrow- 
ly defeated Republican Candidate 
Lester H. Clee, former Newark min- 
ister, for the Governorship formerly 
held by Republican Harold G. Hoff- 
man. In Bridgeport, Connecticut, 














THE HARVEST BE? 





Thorson, Christian Science Monitor 


THE CARTOONIST LOOKS BACK OVER OCTOBER 


campaign of Mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia in New York City, and to 
labor’s bid for political power in De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Although C.I.O. leaders and rival 
A.F. of L. officials cooperated to re- 
elect Mayor LaCuardia, the election 
in Detroit found them in opposing 
political camps. The United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, a C.I.O. 
union, supported Patrick H. O’Brien, 
a Democratic attorney, for mayor 
against Richard W. Reading, who 
was backed by the A.F. of L. and De- 
troit businessmen. Reading won by 
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Mayor Jasper McLevy, Socialist, was 
re-elected for his third term. 

Little can be learned of possible 
future trends by these results. Both 
the Republicans and Democrats held 
their ground. But the New York City 
election, and other local contests, 
proves that the voters are interested 
in candidates who will give them 
good government regardless of 
whether they are Republicans, Dem- 
ocrats, Socialists, or Labor candi- 
dates. The New York election also 
shows that wide-awake voters can 
beat a political machine. 


G. O. P. Leaders Drop Plan 


for Mid-Term Convention 


Members of the Republican Na. 
tional Committee met last week in 
Chicago to map a campaign for re. 
storing the party to power. Each 
state committee sends representa. 
tives to the National Committee, 
which is headed by Chairman John 
D. M. Hamilton, manager of Alf M. 
Landon’s unsuccessful campaign for 
the presidency in 1936. 

The main item of business was for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover’s sug- 
gestion that the party hold a 193 
convention to rally support for the 
Congressional elections. (Schol., Oct, 
23, p. 15-S.) A few weeks before the 
Chicago meeting only four of the 62 
committee members were said to op- 
pose the Hoover plan, but a sudden 
attack by important Republican 
leaders caused the National Commit- 
tee to delay action. Instead, a policy 
committee will be appointed to draw 
up a party program. Alf M. Landon 
and Frank Knox, the party’s candi- 
dates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1936, both issued statements 
opposing the Hoover plan. Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, a possible 
presidential candidate in 1940, said 
conditions might change greatly 
within the next year, and a 1938 con- 
vention would be a waste of time. 
William E. Borah, veteran, liberal 
Idaho Senator, snorted: “‘A Republi- 
can convention now would be like 
the play Hamlet, without a Hamlet.” 


Labor Criticisms Cause 
Duke to Delay Tour 


The Duke of Windsor’s attempts to 
occupy his time by taking an interest 
in the world’s social problems have 
not been very successful to date. The 
former King of England’s first tour 
to study social conditions was taken 
in Germany. Commentators said the 
Duke allowed himself to be led 
around by the hand and could in no 
way learn the truth about conditions 
in that country. 

When the Duke and Duchess an- 
nounced an American tour with their 
close friend, Charles Bedaux, inven- 
tor of the “Bedaux System” of in- 
creasing the output of industrial 
workers, labor leaders were out- 
spoken in their criticisms. They de- 
nounced Bedaux’s system as 4 
“stretch-out” that “sweated’’ work- 
ers in order to give employers more 
profits. He was also assailed as a be- 
liever in fascism. Bedaux finally re- 
signed as guide and the Duke an- 
nounced that the trip would be post- 
poned. He said he had a sincere de- 
sire to study conditions here but felt 
he should delay his trip because of 
misstatements which had been made 
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NE day not long ago, Dr. 
() A. S. W. Rosenbach was 

heard to mutter in a low, 
melancholy tone, “Life is too short— 
for the collector.” He spoke with 
such finality that anyone unfamiliar 
with the collecting game might have 
believed him. 

He was seated in his New York 
vault, fire - proof, burglar - proof, 
lined from floor to ceiling with a 
great number of the world’s rarest 
books and manuscripts. He had been 
examining in rapt admiration the 
manuscript of the celebrated Le 
Livre du Roy Roy Modus, the earli- 
est sporting manuscript ever brought 
to this country, and one of the splen- 
did works of the mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was enjoying that feverish 
excitement peculiar to book collec- 
tors when they realize they have at 
last acquired some treasure that no 
other colleague can possibly secure. 

Actually, collectors, whether of 
books or sea shells, live longer than 
persons who never feel the pangs of 
desire and envy, which are a part of 
the collector’s passion. The 
chase seems to conserve their 
spirit of youth, and certainly 
there’s something about 
searching for the rare and 
beautiful which is stimulat- 
ing, a tonic for the body as 
well as the mind. Such Ti- 
tans among modern book col- 
lectors as Robert Hoe, Thomas 
J. Wise, Henry C. Folger, 
Henry E. Huntington, Bever- 
ly Chew, and W. A. White all 
lived years beyond the bib- 
lical allotment of three score 
years and ten. 

A fellow bibliophile recent- 
ly said of Dr. Rosenbach, 
“Among book collectors he is 
No. 1—and the collector next 
to him is No. 10!” This pre- 
eminence does not seem re- 
markable in view of his 
upbringing. He had the ad- 
vantage of growing up in a 
bookish household under the 
watchful eye of his uncle, 
Moses Polock, a renowned 
bibliophile of Philadelphia. 
Gifted with a remarkable 
memory, and plenty of imag- 
ination, young Rosenbach at 
the very beginning of his ca- 
reer learned something which 
many book collectors learn 
too late, or never; that the 
high lights of collecting such 
as adventure, romance, and 





The Versatile Dr. Rosenbach 


By Avery Strakosch 


always a great deal of amusement, 
are to be fully experienced in diver- 
sified collecting. Specialization has 
never appealed to him. Among his 
collections are to be found an amaz- 
ing variety—world famous literary 
first editions, love letters, and other 
documents in the autograph of cele- 
brated characters, primitive cook- 
books containing recipes that were 
used daily at the Mermaid Tavern, 
priceless manuscript Bibles and ex- 
quisitely bound books that once were 
held in the jeweled fingers of kings 
and queens. 

The enormous prices which Dr. 
Rosenbach has given at auctions for 
valuable books and papers bring 
gasps of amazement from the laity 
and groans of envy from his fellow 
collectors. Many people, reading in 
the daily papers the lists of his 
startling purchases, are inclined to 
regard Doctor R—as he is always 
called in the auction room—as mere- 
ly a book dealer. But the hundreds 
of friends of “Rosy” know him as a 
scholar who can tell you what is be- 
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Dr. Rosenbach in a corner of his New York shop, 
examining a rare volume, “The Voyage of Columbus.” 
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tween the covers of any rare book 
once it has been in his possession, 
whether it is written in English, 
French, German or ancient Latin. 
His private library in his charming 
early American home on sleepy De 
Lancey Street in Philadelphia, con- 
sidered one of the finest private li- 
braries in the world, contains gems 
which can never be purchased so 
long as their owner lives. (Many a 
millionaire collector has found this 
out to his annoyance!) There he 
keeps the priceless Bay Psalm Book, 
the first book printed in the United 
States; a magnificent Cervantes col- 
lection with the only Cervantes let- 
ters in America; on the shelves are 
countless American and English edi- 
tions and manuscripts, such as most 
of the dedication copies of Herman 
Melville’s books, including Moby 
Dick, and the original draft of James 
Joyce’s Ulysses and Conrad’s Al- 
mayer’s Folly, The Nigger of the 
Narcissus, and Lord Jim. 

Last year Dr. Rosenbach celebrat- 
ed his sixtieth birthday, and his 
forty-fifth year as a serious 
collector. He has seen fashions 
in book collecting come and 
go, has watched the pet of 
one generation become the 
stepchild of the next. He does 
not believe that this loss of 
favor can occur to a book that 
has genuine, undisputed liter- 
ary value or historical sig- 
nficance. 

“The person who buys rare 
books not simply as a hobby 
but also as an investment, if 
not for his own generation for 
the one which follows him, 
must stop to consider what 
type of book or manuscript 
is most likely to retain, or 
increase its value,” said Doctor 
recently. “The most valuable 
ones will always be those 
which treat on any subject 
that has had real significance 
in the history of civilization. 
The first books on sports, for 
instance, or the first on flying 
—even the first written about 
the razor, would be valuable. 
The first map of America, the 
first newspaper printed in the 
Colonies—I could continue 
indefinitely with these ‘firsts.’ 
First editions of great his- 
tories, such as Plutarch, will 
always be sought. Great voy- 
ages, great biographies, great 
books tied to world problems 
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A few rarities from Dr. Rosenbach’s collection of old 
cook books. 


—all these are of permanent value.” 

Among the many interesting 
“firsts” in Doctor’s New York library 
is arecord of the First Aerial Voyage, 
made from England to France by 
“Dr. Jeffries and Mons. Blanchard.” 
This successful flight, made in 1786, 
was also the first air mail, and the 
rare book which tells the story was 
originally owned by George Wash- 
ington, whose strong fine signature 
is on the title page. 

Several seasons ago, Dr. Rosen- 
bach graciously placed his world- 
famous collection of American 
children’s books on permanent ex- 
hibition at the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. For years he had been 
garnering these diminutive volumes 
like a miser, even keeping them 
tightly locked in a special case in his 
house. But as the collection’s fame 
grew among lovers of Americana, 
Doctor decided it was only fair to 
share them. 

“T made my first find in children’s 
books when I was but a child my- 
self,” says Doctor reminiscently. “I 
had a schoolmate in Philadelphia 
whose aunt lived near the school and 
sometimes she invited us to lunch. 
One day I saw a pile of small books 
on her sitting-room table and I was 
quite restless until I could get at 
them. Even though she knew I came 
from a family of booklovers, she was 
much amused. When she said that I 
could have them for my own, I 
grabbed them up quickly, I remem- 
ber, and rushed out of her house, 
fearing she’d change her mind. At 
home Uncle Moe whistled under his 
breath at my good fortune. For I had 
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been given a copy of 
Black Giles, The Cries of 
Philadelphia, and a rare 
edition of Babes in the 
Wood!” 

It should cheer collec- 
tors with limited means 
to know that Doctor, 
prowling in old book 
shops, always keeping 
his eyes open, picked up 
some of the American 
children’s books of later 
date for as little as fifty 
cents apiece. But the 
rarest book in the col- 
lection, Spiritual Milk 
for Boston Babes, cost 
him several thousands. 
It is the only copy 
known, and it took him 
years to find it. 

After he had gradu- 
ated from the University 
of Pennsylvania, Doctor 
was given a fellowship. 
Teaching English, he 
was in his element. Now 
he began to study dic- 
tionaries, became so in- 
terested in them he decided to search 
for the early ones. In gathering them 
together he had in mind to provide 
for the student a really comprehen- 
sive key to the speech and customs 
of Europe and particularly England, 
from the beginning of printing to the 
latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Today his collection of dic- 
tionaries is rated the second finest in 
existence. Last winter, when ex- 
hibited in the. offices of The New 


York Post, they attracted large 
crowds daily. 
As Doctor R grew older and his 





taste for literary rarities developed, 
he paralleled it with an epicurean 
taste in food and drink. This opened 
up another field — early cookbooks! 
Now, on his annual trips to the conti- 
nent he visited places known for 
generations of good eating. Result: 
another very complete collection. 
Today he often surprises and delights 
his guests by serving some strange 
dish of sixteenth century Europe, or 
Colonial America. 

Among the famous “firsts” which 
Doctor has secured from time to 
time are the fine examples of incu- 
nabula, those perfectly printed books 
issued before 1500, whose typo- 
graphical beauty in the interim of 
nearly five hundred years has never 
been surpassed. That the first printed 
Bible, the now famed Gutenberg 
Bible, is an outstanding monument 
to printing, is exactly as it should be. 
At various times, Dr. Rosenbach has 
owned eight copies of this famous 
work. The Melk copy, for which he 
gave the largest sum ever paid for a 
book at auction, $106,000, he later 


sold to Mrs. E. S. Harkness. She geh- _ 


erously presented it to the libra 

of Yale University, where it can be 
seen today. One or more examples 
of every great early printed Bible 
has belonged to Doctor, even the 
Pfister or Bamberg Bible, which is 
infinitely rarer than the Gutenberg. 

Among the many famous pur- 
chases which Dr. Rosenbach has 
made none has been more outstand- 
ing than his acquisition of Shakes- 
peare First Folios. This first complete 
edition of the great poet’s works was 
issued in 1623, and only about twenty 
perfect copies of it are known to 
exist. Because it is the cornerstone 
of any complete English library, it 
is, to the book-collecting market, a 
reliable barometer of general market 
values. In 1933 in the depths of the 
depression, Doctor bought at auction 
of Sotheby in London the Lord Rose- 
berry copy for $62,000. Fifteen per- 
fect folios have been, at one time or 
another, in his possession. He has one 
at the present time. 

Also in the Rosenbach vault in 
New York is the greatest collection 
of Robert Burns manuscripts, includ- 
ing the original draft of “Tam 
O’Shanter,” and stirring battle song, 
the address at Bannockburn of 
Robert Bruce to his troops, beginning 
“Scots Wha Hae wi’ Wallace Bled.” 
The collection of authors’ manu- 
scripts which Doctor has made dur- 
ing the past thirty years, cannot be 
equalled by any single private li- 
brary. Here too, are many heart- 
breaking letters of Keats, Shelley, 
and Poe, and many others. 

“But what is there left to collect 
among books, manuscripts and let- 
ters?” asks the young collector whose 
funds are limited. Sometimes there’s 
a discouraged tone in his voice. In 
reply to this question, which is often 
asked him by mail as well as in per- 
son, Doctor smiles reminiscently. 

“If I were just starting to collect 
in my field,” he says, “I would con- 
centrate upon Americana. Think of 
the exciting things being accom- 
plished on every side! In a few years 
many of them will have literary or 
historical value. I would keep in 
mind that only a few decades ago the 
letters of Lincoln, Grant, Lee and 
Jefferson Davis could be had for a 
few dollars. Twenty years had to 
pass before collectors realized that 
Lincoln was to become a figure per- 
manently great in the thoughts of the 
people! In collecting Americana 
today, it’s more a matter of knowl- 
edge, plus imagination than ever be- 
fore! But aren’t these the qualities 
which have gone into every success- 
ful venture—collecting included— 
from the beginning of time?” 





Reprinted from Avocations, by per- 
mission of the editor. 
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' Putting the “Public” 


By D. Irvine White 


Abimelech Easterby never had time 

To look at a paper or book in his climb. 

His parents had taught him, “If swift you would rise, 
Be honest, industrious, frugal and wise.” 


in the Library 


munities so taught, the young people 
know the relation of books to the in- 
terests of life, and much reading is 
done because much intelligence is de- 
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He was truthful, a digger, and saving, indeed. 
But wise he was not, for he never would read. 


While others were glad to be guided and taught 

By masterful minds in the kingdom of thought; 
While quickly they settled their problems and needs 
By keeping informed of the world and its deeds, 
Abimelech Easterby toiled in the rear, 

Too busy to reach for the help that was near. 


An hour with a book would have brought to his mind 
The secret that took him a whole year to find. 

The facts that he learned at enormous expense 

Were all on a library shelf to commence. 

Alas for our hero! Too busy to read, 

He was also too busy, it proved, to succeed. 


We may win without credit or backing or style, 
We may win without energy, skill, or a smile, 
Without patience or aptitude, purpose or wit— 
We may even succeed if we’re lacking in grit; 
But take it from me as a mighty safe hint— 

A civilized man cannot win without print. 


HE lines quoted above were 
written by L. H. Robbins, to- 
day a distinguished writer on 
the New York Times, and first ap- 
peared in 1911 in The Newarker, a 
publication of the Public Library of 
Newark, New Jersey. They express a 
principle in which Newark’s educa- 
tors have believed for many years 
and which they have inculcated in 
the educational system of that city to 
such an extent that today 15,000 of 
Newark’s 17,000 high school students 
are regular users of the Public Li- 
brary. 

When John Public, Jr., of Newark, 
enters upon his first year of high 
school, the chances are that he knows 
the location of the library about as 
well as he knows where the Newark 
Bears play ball. For Newark believes 
in introducing its future citizens to 
the treasure house of print at an 
early age. And when John finishes 
high school, he may not know as 
much as he thinks he does, but he 
probably has learned how to use the 
library. He knows the power of the 
card catalog, the indexes, and the 
reference books. He can find in five 
minutes the answer which his grand- 
father might have sought for a life- 
time. 

This friendship between the Public 
Library and the young people of 
Newark is no mere coincidence. It is 
the result of years of groundwork 
laid in the schools and throughout 
the community by far-seeing libra- 
rians and teachers. John Cotton 
Dana, Newark’s librarian from 1901 
until his death in 1929, was a pio- 
neering spirit in hitching the public 
library to the public schools as a mu- 









tually helpful and powerful team in 
the community. His efforts to make 
reading a vital weapon in the hands 
of Newark’s future citizens are best 
expressed in Mr. Dana’s own words, 
written in 1916: 


“The schools of some cities train 
their pupils merely to meet examina- 
tion requirements by the unintelligent 
study of lessons in text-books. The li- 
brary in such a community appeals to 
the growing generation in vain. They 
can recite, but they do not know how to 
read. In other places, the young are so 
instructed that reading and writing 
habits are the by-products of studies 
concerned with work and thought and 
feelings about real things. In the com- 


voted to the work and the play of the 
people.” 


But how does a modern public li- 
brary cooperate with the schools in 
making reading attractive to chil- 
dren? First of all, in Newark, the li- 
brary maintains children’s rooms in 
the Main Library and its seven 
branches. Specially trained librari- 
ans are in charge of these rooms. 
Books are fresh and colorful, no sign 
here of the well-thumbed textbook 
which has turned so many children 
away from the printed page. Reading 
is presented as a pleasure and a priv- 
ilege, not as a task. Last year chil- 
dren came to the Newark Library 
after school and on Saturday morn- 
ings and took home 583,656 books, 
because they wanted to read. 

But this is not sufficient, because, 
as Newark discovered, only about 
one-third of the school children will 
come to the library voluntarily. 
Some, because of distance or other 
reasons, cannot get there. Of the oth- 
ers, some have difficulty in reading, 
some think they don’t like to read, 
and some aren’t willing to make the 
effort. So the library decided to send 
books to the schools. 

Today an elementary school teach- 
er in Newark, above the second 
grade, in schools which have no reg- 
ular school library, may request a 
collection of forty or more books for 





The “story hour” when one of the librarians reads aloud to a group of young people 
some of their favorite stories. 
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One of a series of dioramas shown at the Newark Public Library. This one pictures 
the first public library in the world, at Peterborough, Hampshire, opened in 1833, 
where the postmaster was also librarian. 


her classroom, books for recreation 
rather than for study. For this ser- 
vice alone, the library maintains a 
special collection of 50,000 volumes 
and lends each volume about ten 
times a year. The teacher has a far 
greater chance of knowing the indi- 
vidual child than has the librarian, 
and the teacher thus has the ability 
to place the right book in his hands 
at the right time. Those who have 
experienced difficulty in the mechan- 
ics of reading smooth out the bumps 
in painless fashion by practice in 
reading stories they like. Those who 
think they don’t like to read and 
those who won’t try it soon succumb 
to the enthusiasm of their classmates 
and to the inviting appearance of the 
books. 

Many elementary schools and all 
hign schools in Newark have their 
own libraries, supplied with public 
library books and administered by a 
trained librarian from the Board of 
Education. These collections, too, are 
largely recreational and fill the same 
needs as the classroom libraries in 
other schools. In addition to class- 
room and school libraries, teachers 
often need special material, books, 
maps, and pictures, to supplement 
their classroom work. The library 
truck makes regular deliveries of 
this material to teachers who re- 
quest it, to the extent of 2,000 re- 
quests a month during the school 
year. 

In the Main Library, there are 
rooms devoted exclusively to the use 
of high school students, teachers, and 
parents. The teachers’ room, inaugu- 
rated in 1931, provides a collection of 
books, magazines, and other mate- 
rial specially related to school work. 
A feature is the Standard Library 
collection of children’s books for 
adult use, a boon to parents as well as 
teachers in selecting books for chil- 
dren to read at home. 

The high school section is a Mecva 
for students on almost any winter 
afternoon. Many a boy has “discov- 
ered” the library through help re- 





cation forms—everything was there” 


to tell the traveler how to prepare fig 
official barriers. He could even fing 
out what Annie Kocsis, born in Po. 
land, had to do to join the party. 
Then to the travel collection for 


. the latest information on crossing 


the high seas. Next came the refer. 
ence shelves where Baedeker and 
A Satchel Guide to Europe told Tom 
all he wanted to know about hotels, 
sights to see, what to wear, customs 
offices and every other detail. Rates 
of exchange for foreign money came 
from a number of sources. The 
Statesman’s Annual gave him much 
information about foreign govern. 
ments to add to an appreciation of 
the trip. 
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Cut-out poster prepared for the exhibit ““The American Library” held at the 
Newark Public Library. 


ceived in the high school section. 
Take the case of Tom Smith. His class 
was planning an imaginary trip to 
Europe, starting from scratch right 
in Newark. Tom was supposed to find 
out how to get out of the country 
across the sea and into foreign lands. 
He had to learn about passports, 
steamship accommodations, hotel 
rates, where to go on a thirty-day 
trip, in fact everything a traveler 
should know. And only a few hours 
in which to do it. He thought of go- 
ing to a travel agency, then thought 
again and came in desperation to the 
library. 

The librarian listened to his ques- 
tions and then said something about 
“T. F.”, which turned out to be an in- 
formation file, containing thousands 
of clippings and pamphlets arranged 
in folders under more than 4,000 sub- 
ject headings. The librarian turned 
quickly to a drawer marked “Pam— 
Pd,” extracting a folder labeled 
“Passports,” and that was that. All 
the latest official information about 
passport requirements, visas, appli- 


Tom asked for maps and was im- 
mediately introduced to walking 
maps, road maps, political maps, 
topographical maps. He could almost 
see the roads and the mountains over 
which he and his classmates might 
travel. When he told the librarian so, 
she sent him upstairs to the Art De- 
partment, where he actually could 
see pictures of the foreign lands into 
which his imagination was carrying 
him. 

Finally Tom learned about the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, an index to more than 100 mag- 
azines over a period of many years. 
Here he found the clue to articles by 
people who had been where he was 
going, photographs, maps, descrip- 
tion, conversation, actual experi- 
ences. 

When Tom left the library he had 
gained more than the information he 
sought. A curtain was raised for him 
and he saw, through what had once 
been to him merely a house full of 
books, a view of the open road to the 
world’s wisdom and adventure. 
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STUDENT FORUM 


College Education 
Dear Forum: 

Some parents of today feel that their 
money bears no fruit when they spend 
iton their daughter’s education only to 
have her marry after being out of col- 
lege a few years. Personally, I feel dif- 
ferently and I’m not making that state- 
ment just because I’m a girl. 

I believe that college life should be 
a means to broaden one’s views on life 
so she may understand human nature 
more fully and, therefore, be better 
fitted for a happy, full, and contented 
life. After all most girls don’t plan on 
working all their lives in offices or such 
put have desires to marry and make 
homes. That inclination was included 
in the molding of a woman. It is an 
urge that cannot be killed. Why not 
help to develop that desire so it can 
be a proper influence on the lives of the 
future leaders of an ideal democracy. 

Some people seem to have the 
opinion that creating a home is one of 
the most simple tasks ever attempted 
by a human being. If they would stop 
to think that the home is the back- 
ground of a nation I believe they would 
then realize the necessity of having an 
understanding woman to keep the 
home in the safe harbors of life. 

Edna Faure 
Ritzville (Wash.) H. S. 


Dear Forum: 

As I was going through Scholastic I 
noticed an interesting article, “Analyz- 
ing Your Vocational Problem” in the 
Oct. 9 edition. Until this year national 
and international affairs bored me, but 
since reading your magazine I have be- 
come greatly interested in what is hap- 
pening in the world. This desire to 
know conditions has led me to believe 
my vocation might be social science. 

I realize that such a vocation would 
necessitate a college education. Iam a 
senior in high school. My mother is a 
widow and has been working for years 
to keep our family together. For this 
treason I feel that after graduation I 
should get a job to help her. However, 
I have always worked either evenings 
or Saturdays and during vacations to 
pay for books, tuition and incidentals. 
It is understood that I work my way 
through college. Would it better to find 
occupation at home, or would a college 
education have far-reaching effects 
and pay me for the time and effort 
spent? This is my problem. I know 
Scholastic will have great influence in 
my final decision. 

Winifred Stevenson, 17 
St. Agnes Academy 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN. Many 1938 ap- 
pointments expected. Write im- 
mediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of many positions and 
particulars telling how to qualify 
for them. 
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It plows and plants— 


telephone wires! 


A strange-looking plow hitched 
to a husky truck stands beside 
the road. A workman carefully 
examines three reels of telephone 
wire fastened to the plow .. . 
sees that the end of the wire is 
correctly threaded through a 
tube fastened to the plowshare. 

With a wave of his hand, he 
signals the truck driver, “Take 
it away!’ ,.. The truck moves 
ahead at a steady pace—and the 
wire, gradually unwinding, dis- 
appears into the earth. 

A new telephone line is being 
built—safe from sleet, wind, 
and grass fires—without dig- 


ging holes and setting poles. 





In one operation, the plow cuts 
a furrow and plants the wire 
twenty inches deep—in some 
cases at the rate of several miles 
a day. This method of burying 
telephone wire was developed in 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
And Bell chemists perfected a 
special, moisture-proof, rubber 
insulation for the underground 
wire. 

This is another example of 
what the Bell System does to 
give America the 
world’s finest tele- 


phone service. 
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“History-in-the-Making 
is the most vivid story 


of all.” 


BOY dates GIRL 


By Gay Head 
XVIII. Of Books and Beetles 


66 ’M SORRY, sir, I don’t seem to 
be able to tell heads from 
tails of this,” says Robin (bet- 

ter known as Puck) when Profes- 

sor Quince asks him to solve the ma- 
jor mathematical problem of the 
day. 

And he’s right. The problem is one 
of heads and tails—in Robin’s book! 
All the zeros are funny faces, the 
fours have become swastikas, and 
the eights have grown top-hats, so 
that they look like a troupe of frol- 
icking Fred Astaires. 

Now Robin is a Goodfellow, but he 
is also a book-beetle. Book-beetles 
are a species of homo sapiens (wise 
guys to you) which breeds in the best 
of families—much to the families’ 
regret. They are insects, but they 
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don’t look exactly like potato bugs. 
They walk like human beings—on 
their hind legs; they make crunch- 
ing sounds like squirrels with nuts. 
Sometimes they talk; but most of the 
time, they are busy with their feel- 
ers in a book. 

They are not to be confused with 
bookworms. Bookworms merely stick 
their noses in books. These pestif- 
erous insects stick in everything ex- 


es 


funny-boners and his report card 
looks like the midnight -to-morp 
temperature readings on a cold win. 
ter day. 

Thumb-smudgers are strange 
creatures. They are characterized by 
chronically dirty paws. They also 
have a habit of licking their thumbs 
every few pages. But they leave their 
mark. After one attack even the most 
harmless textbook looks as sinister 
as “The Finger-Print Murder Mys- 
tery.” 

Underliners are limited in their 
dirty work. They must have a spe- 
cial weapon, but, unfortunately, their 
instrument of torture is sold on every 
counter. A pencil! Their method js 
deceiving. At first, they merely un- 
derscore the things they wish to re- 
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What’s left of a good book after a book-beetle gets through with it. 


cept their chewing gum as added 
reading matter. 

There are several kinds of book- 
beetles. Among the most common 
are thumb-smudgers, back-benders, 
leaf-lifters, underliners, corner-cup- 
pers, and script-tease artists. 


Robin is a script-tease artist. All 
his world’s a page and he’s the car- 
toonist on it. Any blank space fur- 
nishes him inspiration and his sub- 
jects go from the sublime (Profes- 
sor Quince doing a fan dance) to the 
ridiculous (Mac West in a baby car- 
riage). He is also a master of sim- 
plified spelling. This is a gentle proc- 
ess of marking out letters, which 
often gives a modified meaning. In 
Robin’s textbooks “roots” becomes 
“rot,” “sip” becomes “sap,” and 
heaven knows what becomes of peo- 
ple’s reputations! It’s no wonder 
Robin’s answers in class sound like 


member. Soon the vicious habit gets 
them. They underscore everything, 
and remember nothing. 

Corner-cuppers have an aversion 
for bookmarks. You could give them 
a nice bookmark, shaped like a dol- 
lar bill, every day in the year, and 
they’d still stick to their practice of 
turning{ the corners down at the 
place they leave off. Judging by the 
average of cupper corners, their lives 
must be full of ups and downs. They 
never read more than four pages at 
one sitting. 

Back-benders, on the other hand, 
simply read ’em and leave ’em. If the 
doorbell rings when they are on page 
90, they flop the book down on its 
middle and leave it to take bending 
exercises while they talk to a Fuller 
brush man. When they return, the 
book is exhausted. It’s limp and 
wobbly. Then it’s easier to finish 
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Parnassus on Wheels 

(Concluded from page 6) 
the Bible with Mrs. Mason; and she 
being a leading light in the Greenbriar 
Sunday School, was pleasantly scan- 
dalized by his account of the best de- 
tective stories in the Old Testament. 
With Mr. Mason he was all scientific 
farming, chemical manures, macadam 
roads and crop rotation; and to little 
Billy (who sat next him) he told ex- 
traordinary yarns about Daniel Boone, 
Davy Crockett, Kit Carson, Buffalo 
Bill, and what not. Honestly I was 
amazed at the little man. He was as 
genial as a cricket on the hearth, and 
yet every now and then his earnestness 
would break through. I don’t wonder 
he was a success at selling books. That 
man could sell clothes pins or Paris 
garters, I guess, and make them seem 
romantic. 

“You know, Mr. Mason,” he said, 
“you certainly owe it to these young- 
sters of yours to put a few really good 
books into their hands. City kids have 
the libraries to go to, but in the coun- 
try there’s only old Doc Hostetter’s 
Almanac and the letters written by 








Boy dates Girl 
(Concluded from preceding page) 
page 90 with the book doubled over 
like a Parkerhouse roll. Soon the 
book goes the way of all loose pages. 

It has no backbone left. . 

Leaf-lifters are rare but danger- 
ous. They make a moth seem as in- 
consequential as a lightning bug. 
They not only eat out cartoons, 
jokes, and portions of paragraphs. 
With tooth and nail they rip out 
whole pages, if there is a pretty pic- 
ture in sight. The strange part of 
their actions is that they seldom en- 
joy the pages after they get them. 
They may be pasted on walls or 
dresser mirrors for a day, but soon- 
er or later, into the trash-basket 
they go. 

Oddly, none of these book-beetles 
has any respect for public or private 
property. One book is as good as an- 
other and another person’s book is 
better. If they are allowed to con- 
tinue their path of destruction, a 
good, clean, untarnished book will 
be as rare as a first edition. 

Something should be done! Some- 
thing must be done! Down with 
book-beetles! 








Important! Notice! 


No Issue of Scholastic 
Next Week 


Since the regular date of issue for 
next week, November 27, falls within 
the Thanksgiving holiday, Scholastic 
will not be issued. The next issue fol- 
lowing this one, No. 11 of the semes- 
ter, will be dated December 4 and will 
be received in the schools between 


November 29 and December 1. 
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ladies with backache telling how Pe- 
runa did for them. Give this boy and 
girl of yours a few good books and 
you’re starting them on the double- 
track, block-signal line to happiness. 
Now there’s Little Women—that girl 
of yours can learn more about real girl- 
hood and fine womanhood out of that 
book than from a year’s paper dolls in 
the attic.” 

“That’s right, Pa,” assented Mrs. 
Mason. (“Go on with your meal, Pro- 
fessor, the meat’ll be cold.”) She was 
completely won by the traveling book- 
seller, and had given him the highest 
title of honour in her ken. “Why, I read 
that story when I was a girl, and I still 
remember it. That’s better readin’ for 
Dorothy than those funeral speeches, I 
rekon. I believe the Professor’s right; 
we’d ought to have more books laying 
around. Seems kind of a shame, witha 
famous author at the next farm, not to 
read more, don’t it, now?” 

So by the time we got down to Mrs. 
Mason’s squash pie (good pie, too, I ad- 
mit, but her hand is a little heavy for 
pastry), the whole household was en- 
thusiastic about books, and the atmos- 
phere was literary enough for even Dr. 
Eliot to live in without panting. Mrs. 
Mason opened up her parlour and we 
sat there while Mifflin recited ‘“The 
Revenge” and “Maud Muller.” 

“Well, now, ain’t that real sweet!” 
said Emma Mason. “It’s surprising how 
those words rhyme so nicely. Seems 
almost as though it was done a-pur- 
pose! Reminds me of piece day at 
school. There was a mighty pretty 
piece I learned called the ‘Wreck of the 
Asperus.’”” And she subsided into a 
genteel melancholy. 

I saw that Mr. Mifflin was well 
astride his hobby; he had started to tell 
the children about Robin Hood, but I 
had the sense to give him a wink. We 
had to be getting along or surely An- 
drew might be on us. So while Mifflin 
was putting Pegasus into the shafts 
again I picked out seven or eight books 
that I thought would fit the needs of the 
Masons. Mr. Mason insisted that Hap- 
piness and Hayseed be included among 
them, and gave me a crisp five-dollar 
bill, refusing any change. “No, no,” he 
said, ‘I’ve had more fun than I get at 
a grange meeting. Come ’round again, 
Miss McGill; I’m going to tell Andrew 
what a good show this traveling the- 
ayter of yours gives! And you, Profes- 
sor, any time you’re here about road- 
mending season, stop in an’ tell me 
some more good advice. Well, I must 
get back to the field.” 

Bock fell in under the van, and we 
creaked off down the lane. Mifflin filled 
his pipe and was chuckling to himself. 
I was a little worried now for fear An- 
drew might overtake us. 

“Tt’s a wonder Sam Mason didn’t call 
up Andrew,” I said. “It must have 
looked mighty queer to him for an old 
farm hand like me to be around, ped- 
dling books.” 

“He would have done it straight off,” 
said Mifflin, ‘but you see, I cut his tele- 
phone wire!” 
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America Has A Book | 


(Concluded from page 12) 


in digging a thousand holes in order 
to strike one oil well. 

Because the traditional system of 
publishing and distributing books does 
not meet the needs of the modern situ- 
ation, various experiments have been 
attempted. One experiment, and a very 
important one, is the rental library. 
Rental libraries have existed in the 
United States for a generation or so, 
but not until the past few years have 
they grown to large proportions. About 
eight per cent of all the general trade 
books published in the United States 
are sold to rental libraries. This is a 
small enough figure compared with the 
estimate of from sixty to eighty per 


| cent for England, where the rental li- 


brary is a Problem with a capital P. 
Another experiment is. the publica- 
tion in growing quantities of books to 
be retailed at bargain prices. These in- 
clude imprints of the classics, popular 
reprints of successful current books 
which have exhausted their market at 
the standard price levels, and issues of 
new books at cut rates. The book clubs 
are an experiment in marketing which 
arose out of dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing marketing methods—or, to put the 


cok 


has entrenched itself. Some of the pep. 
sons who have availed themselves of 
these services probably could not have 
afforded to buy books. Yet I am ip. 
clined to believe that there are multi- 
tudes more who could have afforded 
books as well as they could afford mo- 
tion-picture shows or radio sets if the 
desire to possess them had been pres- 
ent in their minds. I do not say that 
these persons should have bought 
books instead of borrowing them. I do 
contend that many of them would have 
done so had the publishers and the 
booksellers been as energetic, as sym- 
pathetic, and as closely aware of the 
public’s tastes and needs as the libra- 
rians have been. 

There are no two ways of looking at 
it. America has not been “sold” on 
books. Every experiment in hereto- 
fore undeveloped territory seems to 
show that our people want books 
whenever they are made to realize 
what books have to offer them. They 
even want good books. But this want 
has not been crystallized into what the 
economists call an “effective demand,” 





Reprinted from Books: Their Place 
in a Democracy, by R. L. Duffus, by 
permission of Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, publishers. 





same thing in another way, out of a 
realization that existing marketing 
methods were both wasteful and self- 
limited. They are more important as 
symptoms, however, than as cures. An- 
other development which shows the 
old system bulging at the seams has 
been the increasing sale of books, 
mostly at less than standard prices, in 
drug-stores, cigar-stores, and other 
places where they were not formerly 
to be had. More than ever before books 
—not always good books but neverthe- 
less books—are being placed where the 
man in the street can hardly help 
stumbling over them. 

Strictly speaking, the public libra- 
ries enter into the “book trade” only 
as purchasers of books. Indirectly they 
may, and probably do, increase the 
market for books by encouraging the 
book-reading habit. Nevertheless, | 
though libraries have so far failed to 
make us a book-reading nation, they 
have been more successful in getting 
books read than have the publishers 
and booksellers. Habitual bookbuyers 
probably number not more than four 
or five per cent of the population, 
whereas libraries, where they exist at 
all, reach between twenty-five and 
fifty per cent and sometimes even more 
of the population. 

The difference, I am convinced, is not 
entirely to be accounted for by the fact 
that library service is free. As a matter 
of fact, library service is only appar- 
ently free. Even where a building has 
been given to the community by some 
generous benefactor, salaries and 
maintenance ordinarily come out of 
the public treasury and so out of the 
taxpayer’s pocket. It costs from six to 
ten cents to circulate a book once in the 
average American public library. But, 
no matter who pays the cost, the public 





library has become a habit wherever it 
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the Castle 


By Albert I. Mayer, Jr. 


A dramatic and authentic picture 
of life in Tenth Century Germany, 
a story of the part young Hans took 
in defending his father’s castle. Pic- 
tures by Henry Pitz. Ages 12 and up. 
$2.00. 


Plays of the 
American 
Colonies 


By Rupert Sargent Holland 


Ten one-act non-royalty plays “easy 
to stage and interesting to inter- 
pret.” Library Journal. Suitable for 
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$2.00. 
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Author Plus Publisher 


(Concluded from page 7) 


generally can for an unknown au- 
thor.) A thousand copies at $2.50 a 
copy is $2500, of which $250 will be 
spent on advertising. This figure will 
vary, depending on the publisher and 
what he thinks the book’s chances are 
of selling. But so far no publisher has 
been able to figure out in advance 
whether a book will sell or not. Some 
books have been heavily advertised 
and have not scld; some have not been 
advertised much and have sold in 
spite of it. If anyone could predict in 
advance how many copies any given 
book would sell, his services would be 
in such demand among the publish- 
ers that he would be rich in no time. 


Now the publicity department starts 
working for you. Before publication 
they send advance copies, free, to 
book - reviewers for magazines and 
newspapers, to moving picture com- 
panies, and to book clubs, such as the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and the Lit- 
erary Guild. (These clubs select a book 
for monthly distribution to their mem- 
bers at reduced prices, and since they 
have a great many members the pub- 
lisher is eager to have them choose one 
of his books.) There are many meth- 
ods of making a book known, and you 
may be sure that the publisher is go- 
ing to leave no stone unturned to sell 
yours. 

Your book must, of course, be made 
available to readers all over the coun- 
try. It is stocked by wholesale job- 
bers, in bookstores and department 
stores in every state and every town. 
The publisher’s order department is 
busy working for you, seeing that or- 
ders are put through without delay, 
that records are kept, that the dealer’s 
discounts are correct. The shipping 
department is doing its best to keep 
the books going out, so that your read- 
ers on the other side of the continent 
may get your book by merely going 
down to the corner. The advertising 
department is still at work, making 
display cards and posters for lending 
libraries and bookstores. 

If it is a success, perhaps your pub- 
lisher will give a party for you. You 
may be asked to give lectures, to write 
articles, to sign copies of your book in 
bookstores. You may be interviewed 
by newspapers, and perhaps stories 
about you will appear in critical mag- 
azines. All of this serves to give your 
book additional publicity and to at- 
tract the attention of possible readers. 
But the average life of even a com- 
paratively popular book is no more 
than six months, and your publishers 
must make hay while the sun shines. 

After the first burst of popularity 
has passed, your book may go on sell- 
ing steadily for a number of years. 
However, it may drop by the way, for 
reasons which no one can foresee or 
control. In the latter case your pub- 
lisher has the right, after a certain 
time, to “remainder” the book—that 
is, to sell it for 10 or 15 cents a copy 
to book jobbers, who will in turn as- 
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sign it to an inglorious end on drug- 
store counters and the like —or he 
may, after some years, decide to re- 
print it in a cheaper edition. Some 
houses have their own reprint depart- 
ments, but most of them make a con- 
tract with a publisher who specializes 
in reprints. While the royalty the pub- 
lisher receives from the reprint house 
is low (usually from 6 to 10 cents per 
copy), the cheaper edition generally 
sells in such large quantities that the 
total income is satisfactory. 


The various steps that your book has 
followed are those of the ordinary 
trade book—that is, a book which is 
intended for the general reading pub- 
lic. There is another, highly special- 
ized field of publishing, however, in 


which you, as a student, are vitally | 


concerned, and in which the publisher 
is truthfully “your publisher” — the 
field of textbooks. If you’ve never 
stopped to think about where they 
come from, you’ll find it interesting. 


In the first place, educators and pub- 
lishers alike really do try to get the 


best books for you that they know | 


how. Education and educational meth- 
ods change and progress with the 
times. A high school text, for in- 
stance, must be written by someone 
with teaching experience at the high 
school level, and it is obvious that the 
author of any textbook must be an au- 
thority in his field. The vocabulary of 
the book must not be too advanced for 
the age-level for which it is intended. 
Teaching equipment, study aids and 
questions must be given an important 
place in the book. The print must be 
large and clear, and the paper of the 
highest grade. One of the textbook 
publisher’s greatest problems is secur- 
ing a binding which is strong enough 
to stand the wear and tear it will be 
subjected to. 

The way in which you finally get 
the text depends upon the community 
you live in. Some states adopt certain 
textbooks, the adopted books to be 
used in every public school in the 
state. In other states individual coun- 
ties or cities may adopt their own 
books, and in still others the choice of 
books is left to the teachers. But no 
matter what system is used, the text- 
book salesmen must reach all his cus- 
tomers. And the publisher must ad- 
vertise, must know beforehand when 
new books will be needed, and must 
have sample copies of his books in the 
hands of teachers and school admin- 
istrators. 

So you see there are many phases to 
publishing. It’s not an easy business 
to get into, but you have seen that 


there are many interesting jobs to be | 


had in a publishing house. You have 
been introduced to readers, artists, 
printers, proof-readers, advertising 
men, agents, shipping clerks, publicity 
men, salesmen and editors. Besides all 
these there are secretarial, bookkeep- 
ing, and routine office positions. Of 
course you can’t start in as an editor, 
but you can always begin as an office- 
boy and try to work your way up. Or 
perhaps you like the other side of it 
better — perhaps you’d rather write 
that book? 














New ADVENTURES 
IN READING, for you 


are waiting in: 


THE LOST QUEEN 
OF EGYPT $2.50 


By Lucile Morrison. A novel of an- 
cient Egypt that brings to life 
a fascinating time and place and 
people. 


MANGA: Amazon Jungle 
Indian 8y Richard Gill $2.00 


“Frankly an adventure story... 
but as a reliable portrayal of In- 
dian life in the upper Amazon 
region, it is unsurpassed.” Na- 
tural History. 


5000 YEARS OF GLASS 


By Frances Rogers and Alice yd 


Illustrated $2.50 
The New York Times calls this: 
“A remarkable book ... Read 
it and enjoy it and keep it for 
reference; the chances are that 
everything you want to know 


about glass is here. 


THE STAMP COLLEC.- 
TORS ROUND TABLE s2.75 


Edited by F. W. Loso. A wealth of 
information and inspiration for 
successful stamp collecting, by 32 
experts in the field. 


ON JUNGLE TRAILS 51.75 


By Frank Buck, with Ferrin Fraser 


The cream of Buck’s books about 
his adventures in bringing back 
wild beasts alive. Photographs. 


FrepERICK A. Stokes Co., New York 
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Books for 
Christmas 


Every high-school 
student is invited to ask 


for a copy of: 
A CHRISTMAS LIST OF 
MACMILLAN BOOKS 


at his or her favorite bookstore or 
to write to our nearest office. 


This descriptive catalogue will help 
you select the most appropriate 


books for gifts. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 

2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 

240 Newbury St., Boston 
500 Spring St. N.W., Atlanta 
Ross Ave. & Akard St., Dallas 
350 Mission St., San Francisco 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed on this page invite YOU to know more about 
life and study in their schools. Cheose a college that will most 
suitably fit your personality and at the same time best serve 
your career. The presidents of these colleges will welcome cor- 


respondence with you. 


Catalogues will be sent upon request. 








BRADLEY COLLEGE, Peoria, [llinois. Co-edu- 
cational. Established 1897. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body from 31 states and 3 foreign 
countries. New dormitories for women. 
Besides liberal arts courses, departments in 
Art, Music, Home Economics, Business 
Administration, Public Administration, En- 
gineering, Nursing, Secretarial, Pre-legal, 
Pre-medical, Journalism, Dramatics, Indus- 
trial Arts. Intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics, band, orchestra, chorus, A Capella 
Choir. Attractive campus, fourteen build- 
ings. Write for catalogue and illustrated 
bulletin. Dr. Frederic R. Hamilton, Pres. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 115,500 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program, free 
placement bureau for students. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE’ at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Dr. Thurston Davies, President. A lib- 
eral arts college of the West offers graduate 
and undergraduate courses in Outdoor 
Sciences, Mathematics, History and the 
Social Sciences, including Education and 
Psychology, Language, Literature and the 
Fine Arts, with emphasis on Drama, Music 
and the Plastic Arts, in conjunction with 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, 
Economics Seminars—Summer Courses. 


ee 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE at Jackson, Miss. Est. 
1892. Accredited by all regional and na- 
tional agencies. Liberal arts and pre-voca- 
tional. In five years Millsaps graduates re- 
ceived $50,000 in scholarships at graduate 
and professional schools. Vital student life 
expressed in athletic, debate, musical and 
social organizations. All college expense for 
fees and board, $350.00 to $400.00. Climate 
in the gulf coast region mild but stimu- 
lating. For infor. write D. M. Key, Pres. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE at Chestertown, Md. 
Dr. Gilbert W. Mead, Pres. Est. 1782 as col- 
lege froma pre-revolutionary academy. First 
chartered college in Md.; 10th oldest in U. S. 
Many noted alumni. George Washington, 
one of the founders, received LL.D. 1789. 
Co-educational since 1891. Enrollment strict- 
ly limited to 300, not more than one-third 
women. Historic, beautiful surroundings; 
small classes; excellent facilities. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees; pre-professional courses. 
Grade-A accreditment. Full program of stu- 
dent activities. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Llllinois, Dr. 
H. Gary Hudson, President. Established 1829, 
oldest college in Illinois, in midst of Lincoln 
country, thirty-five miles west of Spring- 
field, two hours north of St. Louis. Co-ed. 
Liberal Arts, preparation for professional 
schools. Fully accredited by all Universities. 
Extensive program of activities—dramatics, 
debate, inter-collegiate and _ intramural 
athletics, glee clubs, band, journalistic ex- 
perience, literary societies, social life. Costs 
moderate. 


Se saw 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville Tennes- 
see, Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Scale of 
Diagnosis of Personality and Plan of Self- 
Study lead to maximum self-development. 
Athletics for all. Dramatics, glee clubs, or- 
chestra, radio, polity, pre-medical and other 
clubs. Limited enrollment. Attractive cam- 
pus of 125 acres, 12 miles from Great Smoky 
Mountains. 
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WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, 
Maryland. Dr. Fred G. Hdilloway, President. 
Est. 1867. Co-ed. Perfectly located in. high- 
lands of Maryland, 28 miles from Baltimore, 
58 from Washington. A 90 acre campus of un- 
excelled beauty. A liberal arts college with 
limited enrollment. Courses arranged for 
those expecting to enter professional or 
technical schools. Excellent departments of 
education, music and business administra- 
tion. A schoo] that is small, intimate and 
selective, with emphasis on student guid- 
ance. First co-edueational school south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 
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LAUGHS 


Truth Will Out 

“The famed motion picture actress 
has been married twice. Her first hus- 
band was Australian, her second of 
Garlic extraction whom she recently 
divorced.”—From Los Angeles West- 
sider. 

e 


Male Straphanger: “Madam, you 
are standing on my foot.” 

Female Ditto: “Oh, I beg your par- 
don. I thought it belonged to the man 
sitting down.” 


“Say, what’s the idea? Why’d you 
give that girl such a big tip when she 
gave you your coat?” 

“Look at the coat she gave me!” 


A vacationist was considerably puz- 
zled as to what to do about the cat. 
Finally he hit upon a bright idea. He 
left the following note under his neigh- 
bor’s door. 

“Dear Mr. Would you please 
put out a little food each day for my 
cat? He will eat almost anything, but 
don’t put yourself out.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 





Should a man’s two-button single- 
breasted coat be worn open or but- 
toned? If buttoned, which ones should 
be used—Fashionable. 

Button the two lowest buttons.— 
Saint Louis Post Dispatch. 

Nonsense! Button the two top but- 
tons.—New Yorker. 


Cutting Criticism—Customer: “Lis- 
ten, barber. I’ll never make the train 
at the speed you’re shaving me. You 
hold the razor still and Pll waggle my 
face.”—The Digest. 


Up and Down 

“Mother, isn’t it funny that hats 
cost more than radios?” 

Mother: “But they don’t, dear. What 
makes you think so?” 

“Well, a sign in a window back there 
said, ‘Hats, $10 up!’ and we just 
passed another window with a sign 
that says, ‘Radios, $10 down.’” 

—Stewart-Warnerite. 


“Sir, when you eat here you do not 
need to dust off the plate.” 

“Beg pardon, force of habit. I’m an 
umpire.”—Typo Graphic. 


If Emerson were a 1937 contem- 
porary we wonder if he would be 
tempted to trail along with the rest 
of us by writing: “Hitch your wagon 
to a car.”—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Have 


Peace of 


Mind 


The man who recognizes 
and meets his obliga- 
tions was highly com- 
mended by Benjamin 
Franklin, who said: 


“A quiet conscience 


sleeps in thunder.” 


One certain path to such 
a state is the fulfill- 
ment of the duty to 
protect one’s depend- 

they 


ents—to know 
are 


secure. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. DurFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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A National Magazine of Contemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High Schoo! Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published every week during the school 
year except during holiday periods and at 
mid-term in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 





which includes in addition to the complete | 


contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the contents of the Com- 
bined Edition 
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NTER NOW 


ELDORADO — SCHOLASTIC 
MECHANICAL 
DRAWING AWARDS! 

















Here’s your chance to design a 
streamlined home-made “‘auto- 
mobile” Derby Racer! Or plan 
the 
camp in which to spend those 


yourself ideal summer 
slow, warm glorious summer 
months. Besides having all the 
fun planning, you can win the 
cash prizes listed here for each 
project. 


PRIZES FOR EACH PROJECT 
Ist Prize . . . $25 
2nd Prize . . . $15 
. - $10 


Also a plaque engraved with the 
names of the winning team and 
awarded to the school submitting 
the best group of drawings for one 
or both projects. 


3rd Prize . 


Start now—ask your instructor about the 
awards and for full details see the October 
2nd issue of Scholastic and write— 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J11 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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@ If you want the kind of condition that wins, aig 
the kind of food that gives you energy. PLANTE 
Peanuts are “champions” in flavor and 
They’re not only good to eat, they’re good for 
Always fresh, crisp, meaty—and always only 
your nickel’s biggest buy. 


FRE ] COLLECTION OF 100 STAMP 
AND BIG STA'MP ALBU 


Here’s your chance to start a stamp collection absol 
FREE—with a 64-page album and 100 interesting stamp 
from all over the world. It’s your chance to take up 
most thrilling of all hobbies—at no cost to you! 

Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 10 wrap 
pers of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., and we’li send you either one of these premk 
ums free, postpaid. If you want both the album andf 
stamps send 20 bags or wrappers. Start saving them now) 
—and make sure you don’t miss this opportunity. 
ADVANCED COLLECTORS: See offers in Stamp P 

um Catalog. FREE upon request. 

IMPORTANT: 10-5c Salted Peanut Bags or 10-5¢ Jum 
Block Wrappers are good for Planters PAINT BOOK 
all bags good for PAINT BOOK are good me . 
album. a 
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100 tia — FOREIGN 
Interesting stamps a Aus- Contains 64-pages, with sp 
tralia, Switzerland, Germany, for 2,000 stamps, also “E 


Canada, Japan and other Collect Stamps,” “How 
countries all over the world. ganize a Stamp Club.” © 


PLANTERS PEANUT! 


WUsthieug HITS THE spot Ghe PLANTER 


